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THE CHRISTIAN’S ROCK-FORTRESS 


By THE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


O learn what it is to be a genuine 
Christian and why such a Christian 
does not go to wreck amid all the 
temptations of this present evil 

world, we need only go to our Bibles. In 
the thirty-third chapter of Isaiah we light, 
for example, on this grand description of 
the righteous man: “ He shall dwell on 
high; his place of defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks; bread shall be given 
him; his waters shall be sure.” Every 
word of this is worth studying ; it tells the 
secret of spiritual strength and _ security ; 
and simply because there is a divine support 
and a divine supply. 

“ He shall dwell on high.” True con- 
version is a change of place; it puts a man 
in a new position toward himself, toward his 
fellow-men, and toward God. While the 
ungodly build down on the shifting sands, 
and the flimsy structure at last “ falls in,” 
the wise man makes his abode up on the 
everlasting cliffs. I once climbed up to the 
magnificent fortress of Salzburg, which over- 
looks wide leagues of emerald plains with 
the snowy Tyrolese Alps in the background. 
It is one of the most enchanting outlooks in 
all Europe. But while I could enjoy the 
splendid prospect only for an hour, I found 
that a hundred or more people were living 
up there. So it is with a soul that has been 
redeemed by the blood of Jesus, and has 
repented of sin, and been regenerated by the 
Holy Spirit: he has got into a new position, 
breathes a new atmosphere, and has a new 
outlook. He lives up with God. This is 
the true higher life. The morning sun of 
God’s favour shines on him, and at evening- 
time it is still light. There is such a thing 
as keeping our heads and our hands busy in 
all the useful activities of life, and yet having 
our hearts dwelling “in fellowship with the 
Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.” 

This strong position affords a sure protec- 
tion from the worst dangers that assail the 
soul, and the worries that most disturb our 
peace. The righteous man’s “place of 
defence shall be the munitions of rocks.” 
This vivid passage recalls the rocky heights 
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in Palestine and Syria on which men reared 
their fortresses in olden times. It describes 
spiritual solidity, strength, and security. 
This is a picture of all those good men and 
women whose characters are rock-based and 
rock-built. Their sure foundation is on 
God’s immovable and infallible Word as ful- 
filled in Jesus Christ. Their faith is no 
blind guesswork, no devout delusion ; it is a 
rational, intelligent, whole-hearted grasp on 
heaven-revealed truth. It is the believing 
soul’s response to him who says, “ Come 
unto me and I willgive you rest.” He says, 
“ Trust me,” and the believer trusts Him. 
He says, “ Follow me, and I will uphold 
you,” and the believer follows Him. When- 
ever I cross over yonder stupendous East 
River Bridge, I do not stop to ask the 
ticket-seller, “Is the bridge safe to-day?” 
for I know what adamantine piers support 
the structure. God saith to me: “ Trust 
ye in the Lord for ever; for in the Lord 
Jehovah is the rock of ages.” My divine 
Saviour saith to me, “I give unto my sheep 
eternal life ; they shall never perish ; neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hands.” 
He will take care of His promises. You and 
I have nothing to do but believe and obey. 
I once spent a night in the ancient castellated 
convent of Mar Saba in the gorge of the 
Kidron. All night I lay secure in the strong 
fortress while the jackals howled down 
beneath us, and the Bedouin prowled with- 
out the walls. So may every follower of 
Christ who has lodged himself in the strong- 
hold of the divine promises rest securely and 
let Satan’s jackals howl as fiercely as they 
choose, or the adversary lie in wait outside 
the gateway. When I put my soul and my 
eternal interests into Christ’s keeping, why 
should I worry? Duty is mine; service of 
the Master and my fellow-men is mine ; my 
salvation belongs to Him who hath promised 
it. Who can separate me from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord ? 

If we dwell thus on the munitions of 
rocks, our characters become solidified also. 
We get a measure of our Lord’s unchange- 
men and women of 
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ableness ; we become 
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rock. The Apostle Peter, when writing to 
his fellow-Christians about Christ, says to 
them: “ Unto whom coming as unto a living 
stone ye also became living stones, built up 
into a spiritual house.” ‘ They that trust 
in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever.” 
There is a quaint old Scottish version of 
this passage that puts iron into our blood: 


Who sticketh to God in stable trust 

As Zion's mount he stands full just, 
Which moveth no whit, nor yet doth reel, 
But standeth for ever as stiff as steel ! 


There is a great demand for this style of 
Christians in the business world, in civil life 
and in social life, as well as in pulpits and 
in press. Shaky preaching tends to make 
shaky Christians. A minister whose own 
knees are quaking with doubt about the 
Book which God has given him to preach 
will put no backbone into his hearers; he 
must be firmly planted on the rock if he 
would draw others up to that rock. 

There is one more promise to those who 
dwell up in God’s strong fortress. Some- 
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times a garrison is obliged to surrender 
because their provisions are exhausted or 
the supply of water has failed. But no 
danger of this kind need alarm the children 
of faith who live in God’s Gibraltar. Bread 
shall be given them, and their waters shall 
be sure. There is an inexhaustible well in 
that citadel. Godliness is profitable in all 
things ; even in worldly affairs; those who 
obey God’s commandments are commonly 
the most thrifty. Christianity does not 
breed idlers, or swindlers, or gamblers, or 
knaves, or defaulters. It is not a bad thing 
to “live from hand to mouth” when the 
mouth is the mouth of faith and the hand is 
the hand of our loving Father. For our 
hungry souls He makes infinite provision ; 
His manna descends every morning, and 
Jesus Christ is both the bread of life and 
the unfailing well-spring. My friend, if your 
soul is really dwelling in God’s strong fortress, 
you ought to have a serene countenance 
and a sweet temper and a singing tongue, 
and be converting other people to a faith in 
the brightness and beauty and power of Bible 
religion. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE CROSS 


By THE Rev. Canon BARNETT, M.A. 


HE questions of the day burn round 
the subjects of workmen and 


women. Alongside of workmen’s 
demands for more wages and 


shorter hours, there are women’s demands 
for changes in their relation to men and 
to Government. The place and destiny of 
women is therefore one of the great questions 
of thetime. It lies like a smouldering fire 
under the homes and the public life of the 
nation. It sometimes emits angry sparks, 
which men dare not quench. They who talk 
of doing so keep at a safe distance: they 
who stir the fire frequently get burnt. 

At present, women do half the work and 
more than half the weeping of the world. 
The number actually employed: in trades 
increases yearly; and as married women they 


often do in their own homes harder work 
and for longer hours than men do in the 
workshops. What mother gets through 
cleaning, cooking, mending, and washing in 
eight hours or even in ten hours a day, and 
she has also the children “ to guide, to com- 
fort,andtocommand”? Women, moreover, 
often supply the most valuable qualities to 
the common stock. It is her intelligence 
and her sympathy which have over and over 
again made the man’s fortune, and it is her 
spur which has often stirred him to activity. 
Women thus working, and thus supplying a 
valuable part of the world’s capital, suffer the 
following disabilities: 

First, they get less pay than men for the 
same work. A woman teacher gets #80a 
year where a man gets #100 a year; a 
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woman clerk gets £50 where a man gets 
£80. The Blue Book published on Women’s 
Labour shows that in one city 30 per 
cent. of the women workers received under 
8s. a week, and that more than half the 
women employed at bootmaking, corset- 
making, coatmaking, laundry work, paper- 
bag making, and in cocoa and confectionery 
works, earned under 12s. a week. 

Secondly, they work under conditions 
which no trade union of men would allow their 
members to endure. ‘In most cases,” quot- 
ing the same Blue Book, “there are no means 
of ventilation except by open windows at the 
side of the workrooms. Such lavatory accom- 
modation as is absolutely necessary is given, 
but rarely is any cloak-room or dining-room 
provided. Hats and cloaks hang on pegs 
round the workroom or they are rolled up on 
the floor in corners. In many cases the 
women are not allowed to stay indoors during 
dinner hours.” 

Thirdly, they have less education than men. 
The time which boys spend in learning history 
or geography, girls spend in learning needle- 
work that they may—as it is said—be fit to 
sew on their husbands’ buttons. Scholar- 
ships for girls are comparatively rare, and 
great foundations originally intended for 
their use have been diverted to that of boys. 
A lower standard of knowledge is generally 
assumed, and a man will not expect to enjoy 
equal conversation upon politics or upon his- 
tory with his wife or his sister. 

Fourthly, they are the only human beings 
in the civilised world who live under a legal 
ban. They are prevented by law from 
following certain pursuits and from using all 
their powers. They are not allowed to do 
what the stupidest and basest man is allowed 
to do. They are subjected to their husbands. 
“The vilest malefactor,” as Mill says, “ has 
some wretched woman tied to him against 
whom he can commit any atrocity except 
killing her, and if tolerably cautious, can do 
that without the danger of the legal penalty.” 
They are not protected as property is pro- 
tected, and case after case may be cited 
where men for wife-beating receive six weeks’ 
imprisonment, when for thieving they receive 
two or three years. Men, too, who are not 
vile, and who pass in the world as good 
fellows and respectable citizens, often indulge 
in an excess of bodily violence towards the 
“« thing ” which the law puts in their hands, 
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or show off their temper, their sulkiness, 
and their selfishness, in the safe security of 
the home. 

Women can get a divorce only on 
proof of cruelty together with infidelity, 
whereas a man can get it with proof only of 
infidelity. They are continually refused 
possession of their own children, and cases 
are on record where the custody has been 
left with an obstinate, licentious, and over- 
bearing father rather than with an innocent 
mother. The law which allows a mother to 
act jointly with guardians appointed by a 
dead husband does not allow her to act 
alone, a clause in the Bill enabling her to do 
so having been rejected by the House of 
Lords. 

Fifthly, women are held to be the “ inferior 
sex,” and the consequence is a loss to the 
national life. Women miss the development 
which would enable them to add to the 
common stock of great thoughts, and men 
deteriorate by becoming tyrants. In all 
forms of slavery the loss on the masters’ 
side is the greater. Human nature encroaches 
where others yield, and a man who lives 
with a being held to be inferior is apt to 
grow in selfishness, he unconsciously comes 
to regard himself as the chief, and soa canker 
enters into his opinions. Mill says: 

“The selfish propensities, the self-wor- 
ship, the unjust self-preference which exist 
among mankind, derive their principal 
nourishment from the present constitution 
of the relation between men and women.” 

Because women are thus held to be inferior 
they are often made foolish and frivolous, 
mischief-doers, and men are often made 
selfish, brutal, and satisfied with ignorance. 

The last and most terrible result, however, 
of woman’s position remains behind. Thou- 
sands of women are kept in degradation such 
as no slaves ever endure. They are offered 
every year, body and soul, a sacrifice to 
men’s passions—destroyed because men will 
not restrain themselves, or use for woman’s 
sake those powers of control which they 
continually use for ambition’s sake. It is 
the memory of this fact which lies at the 
root of the fierce feeling on the woman 
question: when it seems as if the State 
recognised the need of such degradation, 
when society ladies write, ““ Men cannot and 
will not bring a blameless past to the altar” ; 
when workmen are content that their 
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daughters and sisters should see plays and 
hear songs which lead up to degradation, 
then it is that those who care for men and 
women feel a passion compelling any action. 
The death of Virginia—a martyr to a 
strong man’s lust—roused the people of 
Rome to one of their fiercest insurrections. 
The sacrifice of women to-day rouses the 
forces which may make an insurrection not to 
be stopped by a few Acts of Parliament and 
social reforms. The thought that women 
are degraded and kept in degradation—that 
the community knows it and is content to 
have it so—is enough to make strong natures 
anarchical, almust eager to blot out a race 
which can so degrade itself. 

What then is the relation of Christ to this 
woman question? It is indisputable that 
Christianity raised the status of women, 
and that the Christian clergy consistently 
fought, firstly, against the power of the 
father to sell his daughter, and, secondly, 
against that of the husband to ill-treat his 
wife. In the tenth century a woman obtained 
the right to object to her husband; by the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century her posi- 
tion was secure, and she in medieval times 
held property, governed castles in the ab- 
sence of her husband, and was the source of 
courtesy and chivalry. There are few more 
lovely figures in history than that of the lady 
of the Middle Ages. 

Christianity achieved this conquest not 
because of rules laid down by Christ, but 
because in Christ woman’s nature was exalted. 
The Incarnation in a very true sense is the 
root of progress. It was not manhood but 
humanity which was made divine in Christ, 
and as Robertson says: ‘There may be 
found in Him both strength and grace, 
wisdom and love, courage and purity, divine 
manliness, divine womanliness.” Strong 
men, who had regarded as the greatest thing 
in the world strength and courage, looked 
at Christ and saw meekness, purity, and 
love to be equally great. They thus saw in 
Christ woman’s true self; and they became 
concerned that they should be as He was. 
Hence was the whole movement. Here 
was the pregnant principle which had power 
to change the face of society. 

Conceive the state of things! Conceive 
a world in which men had bought their 
wives and held it to be their right to beat 
them, to neglect them, to despise them. 
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In this world comes One who, vy His 
strength and loveliness, forces them to say, 
“Thou art the Son of God.” Gradually 
their hearts are drawn to Him, they 
see that He is woman as well as man, and 
they begin to feel that it is impossible to 
worship Him and abuse the women. 

Thus, a new set of rules was established by 
the coming of Christ, the principle of woman’s 
equality was let loose, and that principle 
worked in the world like leaven. It broke 
down Mosaic, Roman, and barbaric restric- 
tions. It showed woman not only as a wife 
and a mother, but as an independent being 
with characteristics related to human pro- 
gress. 

But there happened to this principle 
what happens to all principles—it became 
confined within rules. Men felt that women 
had a place, and that therefore they must 
give up old rules, as well as their former 
conduct towards them. And then they 
made other rules to preserve the new 
relationship, and shaped a new language 
about women’s work. ‘These new rules and 
new words became in time as limiting as 
the old. The talk about the beauty of 
submission and duty of obedience have kept 
women down almost as closely as the old 
abolished rules. The principle, however, 
remains, and as the years go on men may 
learn again from Christ how to change the 
rules and the forms their fathers made. 
Christianity is a progressive religion. Its 
spirit changes in one year the forms it made 
in previous years. 

To put this otherwise: the principle of 
the equaiity of woman gathered around it— 
as all principles must—a form and a system. 
It took shape in priestly directions, but 
again and again it has broken through one 
system and created another, all the time 
keeping a life of its own larger than any 
system. This pregnant principle, learnt at 
the feet of Christ, is that woman has a 
sphere of her own, that she is not just a 
wife and a mother, but that she is a woman 
with distinctive characteristics equal to man, 
and as a woman she is related to the work 
humanity has to accomplish. Woman is 
not the lesser man, but an equal and 
necessary part in perfect manhood. This 
principle has let woman free from Mosaic 
restrictions to become teachers and preachers. 
It has broken down the bondage imposed 
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by husbands and fathers, and it produced 
the chivalry under which the woman of the 
Middle Ages received the submission and 
the worship of the strongest men. It has 
often, in its course, been fettered by forms 
which it first made and then had to break. 
It is now fettered and almost hidden by the 
language of courtesy and talk about the 
duty of self-sacrifice. 

Christ gives no directions as to the way 
in which woman should be treated, but 
reveals the glory of womanhood. He shows 
men, as they stand before Him, that woman 
is their equal, and that her meekness is as 
divine as their strength. He makes them feel 
that every quality in woman is precious, and 
must be developed for the good of the whole. 
He tells woman to be herself, to be an 
individual, but warns her, as He warns men, 
that she cannot stand by herself. Men and 
women must be co-workers in government, 
law, religion, art, science, and commerce. 
Tennyson puts it with prophetic force when 
he says: 

And so these twain upon the skirts of time, 

Sit side by side, full summ’d in all their 

power, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To Be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, ev’n as those who love. 


Worshippers of Christ who thus realise a 
present Christ will find their own way of 
following Him, but some practical applica- 
tions may be suggested. 

First, the State might repeal all laws and 
abolish all customs which tempt man to lord 
it over women, or which are unfavourable to 
the complete development of her nature. 
It might enforce on all trades as good 
sanitary arrangements as those which exist 
in the best factories; it might provide educa- 
tion for girls as thorough and high as it 
provides for boys ; it might allow divorce for 


women on the same terms as to men, 
and an equal right to the custody of 
children. 


Secondly, women might themselves take 
more pains to develop their whole being ; 
they might give up the idea of isolating 
themselves and of forming an “anti-man 
party.” This habit which many adopt is 
unjust, because some men are on the side of 
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their development. It is unwise because 
love is the biggest fact in life. 

Thirdly, employers might have more regard 
for the needs of their women workers: they 
might without the compulsion of the State 
improve the condition of their factories, and 
they might see that the wages they pay 
are sufficient to support a decent and an 
honourable life. 

Fourthly, men might be more just in 
their dealings, giving women more credit 
for things done and more consideration for 
their weakness. Years of self-regard often 
make the best intentioned men unjust, and 
it is only by effort they are able to wake 
themselves and see how often by their 
words or condescension they assume rights 
which are not their own. They talk of 
“my earnings” as if the woman, by her 
care and sacrifice, did not earn the greater 
part. They talk of “my house” as if it 
were they and not the woman who made 
the house a home. 

Lastly, men should honour and never dis- 
honourany woman. Thecure ofthe greatest 
evil of the time is in each man’s hand. He for 
himself can be as pure as he requires his wife 
to be pure. He can in his society or in his 
shop come down on the talk which leads to 
dishonourable actions ; he can preserve his 
boy as he preserves his girl from deadly sin ; 
he can honour the woman in his home by 
giving her the comfort and the care which are 
her rights, and he can save her from work. 
Professor Marshall says: “ ‘The degradation 
of the working classes varies almost uni- 
formly with the amount of rough work done 
by women.” The husband who sends his 
wife to work destroys his best capital. 

These are practical suggestions, but before 
there can be any real reform there must bea 
truer appreciation of the ideal. Thought 
must come before action. The worship of 
Christ must come before any real improve- 
ment in the position of women. When 
Christ is understood men and women will 
know themselves as fellow-workers in the 
cause of happiness, the goodness and the 
love of humanity. It is in the constant 
looking at Him that their eyes are opened 
to see their own secret faults and the wrong- 
ness of customs and doctrines established 
by fashion or by religion. Christ is the true 
reformer of Christianity. 








ASSIZE SERVICES 


By MICHAEL MOSCOW 


NE of the most interesting features 
of an assize is the service that 
is almost invariably held before the 
judge begins the business in court. 

I say almost invariably, because some two or 
three of the judges are Roman Catholics, 
and do not therefore attend the established 
Protestant Church of England, but the judges 
as a body make a point of being present at 
the service. And a very imposing service it 
is—except in the matter of attendance by 
the people; for, speaking generally, unless 
the day happens to be Assize Sunday, very 
few go, and much of the significance of the 
event is consequently lost. It is a seemly 
thing for her Majesty’s judges to seek divine 
guidance before commencing the trial of the 
prisoners and causes at an assize, and the 
occasion is usually * improved” by the High 
Sheriffs chaplain, who preaches the sermon 
—except at Cambridge, where the University 
preacher always officiates. 

Let us attend one of these services. The 
judge of assize is met at his “lodgings ” by 
the High Sheriff, the Undersheriff, the 
chaplain and others, who are ushered into 
his lordship’s drawing-room, where he with 
his marshal and clerk await the arrival of 
the high officials of the county, and after the 
customary salutations and courtesies are 
exchanged, the whole party make their way 
to the Sheriffs state and other carriages out- 
side, the county trumpeters sounding a fan- 
Jare while seats are being taken. The cathedral 
or church is usually only a short distance, 
but the judges always drive, the state carriage 
being as indispensable as is the Lord Mayor’s 
on November the Ninth, Arrived at the 
sacred building, the officers of state are met 
at the entrance by the dignitaries of the 
Church, the Dean and Chapter attending, if 
it is a Cathedral town, accompanied by the 
clerical and lay members of the choir, vergers, 
and other officials, and perhaps by my Lord 
the Bishop. It is customary for the Mayor 
and corporation to attend in state, with their 
sword- and mace-bearers, and at places like 
Winchester, Norwich and Worcester, a grand 
procession is formed, which slowly proceeds 


up the nave to the choir, the organist playing 
the National Anthem with fine effect. The 
whole scene is picturesque and imposing to 
a degree, and the most indifferent beholder 
cannot but be impressed. 

Then follows the service, at a cathedral, 
full and choral as usual, but in the parish 
churches the custom is to shorten it—a few 
prayers and a couple of hymns sufficing for 
the occasion. 

Of course, the chief event of the service is 
the sermon, the text generally being chosen 
for its bearing on the quality of mercy and 
the necessity of judgment. If the preacher 
happens to be a man of thoughtful bent and 
of sufficient knowledge of the world, the 
discourse is refreshing, even to the judge 
and officials—with all their special know- 
ledge of the speaker’s theme. New light is 
shed upon old and difficult problems, social 
and religious, and there is reason to believe 
that legislative enactments of great remedial 
benefit have followed more than one well- 
thought-out sermon by possibly a mere 
country parson. Occasionally, indeed, the 
sermon is perfunctory and dull, and a 
glorious opportunity for rendering service to 
distressful humanity is allowed to slip by; 
but, frequently, the preacher is inspired to 
the utterance of noble and regenerative ideas 
pregnant with possibility for the amelioration 
of the lot of the miserable folk whose vices 
have led to the offences that fill our gaols 
with hopeless, hardened, and _ habitual 
criminals. The gospel of grace covers even 
this wretched condition of things, and the 
preacher who is wise in his generation can 
enlist the sympathies and the energies of his 
listeners, many of whom are eager to help 
in the cause of redemption. It is a matter 
not only of immense natural importance, 
but it is one that surely comes within the 
divine intention to seek and to save that 
which was lost. 

Practical Christianity is this. And it is 
well for England that its pastors and masters 
recognise their responsibility. 

The thoughtless have sometimes agitated 
for the abolition of the assize service, on the 
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ground that, because as a rule it is so badly 
attended, it has become obsolete and effete. 
Not so. It is yet potent for good, and by 
virtue of this potentiality, so often exercised 
for the commonweal, let it remain. 

Old customs are not necessarily good 
customs, but this institution of divine service 
as a prelude to the trial of prisoners and the 
general business of an assize is one worthy 
of retentiom for its inherent goodness. Let 


us, therefore, hold fast to it, and strenuously 
combat any attempt on the part of the 
unthinking to abolish that which has been 
proven to be of service to mankind—to 
good men by its suggestion of helpfulness 
to those who are too often but the victims 
of circumstances, and to bad men by the 
hope that is frequently realised of their re- 
demption to the more excellent way of 
righteous living. 





THE 


PARSON’S SERMON 


By HELEN F. HETHERINGTON 


ELL, how are you getting on?” 
Ida Mannering, the Squire’s 
daughter, pulled up _ her 
fidgety mare to ask the 

question of a tall young man in clerical 

dress. 

« Famously,” he answered after a moment’s 
hesitation. “We have almost more teachers 
than children in the Sunday school.” 

*‘ And who teaches the teachers, for I am 
sure they know nothing about it ?” 

‘“‘T have a class every Friday evening.” 

“ Ah, I thought so,” with a smile. “ How 
long will it last ?” 

« As long as I do, I hope.” 

“No, Mr. Godfrey—only just as long 
as ” She laughed, and rode away with- 
out completing her sentence. 

“ As long as I ama novelty.” The Rev. 
Cyril Godfrey finished it for himself, giving 
it a prosaic conclusion which did not belong 
to it. “No, by Jove, if I thought that I 
would chuck it up at once. But I shall get 
a hold on the people after a time. I must, 
though they are the heaviest lot man ever 
had to deal with,” he concluded out of his 
own inexperience. 

This was a very different life from what he 
had dreamed of at Oxford, when he took up 
his vocation with all the enthusiasm of a 
neophyte. He never blinded himself to the 
infidelity and agnosticism rampant on every 
side of him, but they acted on him as a 
bugle-call to arms. 





If there were no attack 


there would be no need of defence. He 
longed to “up and smite them,” and the 
more desperate the fight, the more he deter- 
mined to throw himself into it with his whole 
heart and soul. He plunged into work with 
an interest which changed it from a “ grind” 
into an absorbing pursuit. Having taken a 
first class in Divinity, he left Oxford with 
the reputation of a brilliant theological 
scholar. In his eagerness to begin he was 
ordained as soon as he was twenty-three, 
and after being curate for a year in an ideal 
parish, his uncle made him Rector of Mud- 
dington—an intensely rural village—whose 
inhabitants were more alert in their bodies 
than in their minds. “TI shall be glad if 
you can take up work at once,” Mr. Archi- 
bald Godfrey wrote. “I was such a long 
time making up my mind as to whom I 
should appoint, that I fear the place may 
have been rather neglected.” 

“ Rather neglected” was a mild expression 
for the condition of Muddington. ‘The out- 
side of the church, with its ivy-clad walls and 
its early Norman tower, was all that an artist 
could desire; but the inside was as shabby 
and dirty as constant neglect could make it. 
At the sight of the east end the young Rector 
absolutely shivered. But he set to work 
with a will, and so much was done in the 
way of brooms and open windows, that the 
villagers grumbled as they came out of 
church. ‘ They didn’t hold with so much 
airin’ and cleanin’. Winders wern’t meant 
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“You can’t say it was too long’” 


Denver, the clerk, and also general factotum 
at the Rectory, shook his impertinent old 
head over the sermon which the new Rector 
had prepared with so much care. Godfrey 
had followed his Bishop’s instructions, and 
put a good deal of matter into as small a 
space as possible. 


to open in winter as ever they heerd on.” 


‘“ You can’t say it was too 
long,” he exclaimed in conscious innocence. 

“That’s just it,’ was the unexpected 
answer. “ You see, sir, when folks make an 
effort and go to church, they likes to sit 
awhile and rest. Now the service is all up 
and down except the lessons, and if they be 
short there’s nothing to look forward to ex- 
cept the sermon.” 

“In fact, they come to church to have a 
nap,” drily. 


v 
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“There’s some as do, I 
won’t go for to deny it; but 
it's a real treat for them others 
to have God’s word preached at 
‘em without so much as the 
trouble of sayin’ Amen.” 

“ They find it a comfortable 
way of paying their debt to 
heaven.” 

“ Well, it’s a beginnin’, and 
all in the right direction. 
There’s a powerful lot in a ser- 
mon. You take it home with 
you—you worry a bit over it as 
you smoke your pipe. Next 
morning there it is again ; you 
talks it over with first one and 
then another, and so it carries 
you on till the next Sunday. 
We couldn’t get on without ’em 
in Muddington. We likes ’em 
long, and not so cruel short.” 

The Rector said he would 
see what he could do. It would 
spoil his style, he knew; but, 
after all, what did style matter 
so long as he reached the 
hearts of his critical audience ? 

In the long, lonely evenings, 
when he had neither class nor 
service, he took refuge in his 
books, and tried to forget his 
own boyish self and pretend 
that he was nothing but an 
ardent scholar. His brother 
clergy—separated from him by 
miles of almost impassable 
roads—forgot that a new man had come 
to Muddington, and made no friendly ad- 
vances. Ida Mannering was the only per- 
son who saved him from complete isolation, 
for there was no society in or even near the 
village. Cyril Godfrey felt that it was a 
time of probation, and resolved not to spoil 
it by grumbling, even to his inner self. His 
high-bred intellectual face always looked 
serene, and many of the sick folk scattered 
here and there, in out-of-the-way cottages, 
began to regard it as their own especial bit 
of sunshine. “I forgets the pain soon as 
ever the parson comes along,” Annie Robins 
used to say, though her sufferings were 
enough to take full possession of any mind. 
“ Jes’ the sound of his ‘Good mornin’’ seems 
to gie ’un a lift oop,” remarked Tony Wig- 
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gins as he looked after the Rector’s tall figure. 
But there were many others who opposed 
him with a sullen, dogged obstinacy because 
they were opposed to any sort of change 
whatever, especially if it were in an upward 
direction. 

“]T hope you have a predilection for mud, 
Mr. Godfrey,” Miss Mannering observed 
from her usual place of vantage—Judy’s 
back. 

“There’s enough of it, isn’t there, to 
satisfy any man,” raising his eyes as well as 
his hat. 

* You seem to bear it pretty cheerfully.” 

‘Qh, I don’t mind it a bit. It’s the mud 
on their brains—thick-coated like my boots 
—that I object to. To get under it or 
through it seems impossible.” 

“ Perhaps there’s nothing underneath it 
after all.” 

‘Oh, but there is, I’m sure of it.” 

“You are sanguine,” with a 
smile, “I hear your church-bell 
going very often. I hope some- 
body answers it.” 

‘We have a few; not as many 
as I hoped.” 

‘Blessed is he that expecteth 
nothing.” 

“1 don’t agree with you, With- 
out expectation life would be im- 
possible.” 

“You will live to be a disap- 
pointed man.” 

‘Led on by hope I shall have 
tried my best.” 

« And that will count for 
nothing ; for nothing succeeds but 
success.” 

“You don’t believe that, though 
you say it.” 

‘But I do; I know it,” with a 
certain amount of defiance in her 
manner. 

“ Then, Miss Mannering, I pity 
you.” 

" She flushed and changed the 

subject. 

‘“‘You never come to see my 

people.” 

« Mr. Mannering has not called 
upon me,” he said quietly. 

“Ts it the duty of the sheep to 
look after the shepherd ? ” 

«“ Twas not aware that Mr. Man- 





nering considered himself one of my sheep 
—he never comes to church.” 

“ Come to the hunting-field ; you will see 
him there.” 

Godfrey shook his head as he prodded 
the mud with his stick. 

Ida looked at him in dismay. “ You don’t 
think hunting wrong ?” 

“No man loves a ran with the hounds 
more than I do.” 

“Then why, in the name of common 
sense, why won’t you come ?” 

‘Because with me it must be all or 
nothing.” 

**] don’t see why,” impatiently. 

‘Of course not. You don’t know me 
and my contemptible weakness,” speaking 
hurriedly. « I have chosen sides—for God’s 
sake don’t tempt me.” 

Miss Mannering was moved by his appeal, 
but nevertheless resolved not to show it. 


? 


-? 
‘* The next moment she was of! 
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“If you give up everything you will become 
a clerical prig, and that’s a type I detest.” 

‘Perhaps cricket and football will save 
me, I want to get up a club.” 

* Wait till my brothers come home, they 
are desperately keen on cricket. And 
now xg 

“T have a petition to make, Miss Man- 
nering ; will you take a district ? ” 

“Not for the world.” 

“T thought you were good at that sort of 
thing.” 

“Quite a mistake. When I am bored 
with a stupid set of visitors, I fly off to 
Muddington with a pudding or a comforter. 
That’s all the good I do, and it’s pure 
selfishness.” 

* Put a little method into it, and i 

“Method? I hate it. I’ll give a pudding 
when I want to; but if I don’t, starvation 
and misery wouldn’t make me stir. That’s 
the sort of creature I am; I hope you like 
z” 

He looked up at her with laughter in his 
eyes. “A pity you can’t prosecute yourself 
for libel.” 

The next moment she was off, and Judy’s 
heels sent the mud flying over the tops of 
the hedges. 

A few days later the Rector rode up to the 
Hall, and paid his first call. He was sur- 
prised to find that Mrs. Mannering was a 
confirmed invalid, for ner daughter had never 
mentioned the fact, althougn she must have 
known that he would notice her absence 
from church. As he shook hands with the 
Squire, Cyril Godfrey met a glance of keen 
inquiry from a pair of bright black eyes, 
accompanied by a satirical smile on his well- 
shaped mouth. 

«So you have come to look after your 
stray sheep at last? My daughter wants me 
to come and hear you,” he added, as he 
poured out a cup of tea for his wife. 

“‘ Pray don’t,” hastily. 

“Why not?” spilling the tea in his sur- 
prise. 

“If you only came for the sermon it 
would never repay you.” 

*‘T believe it would. Only last Sunday, a 
man who went with my daughter was im- 
mensely struck.” 

“It’s the least important part of the ser- 
vice,” hurriedly, as he bent over his teacup. 

“That depends upon the point of view,” 








watching him narrowly—ready to be angry 
if the Rector combated it, and equally ready 
to despise him if he passed it by. 

“The point of view of a rationalist or a 
Christian ?” his colour rising. 

“Do you think a rationalist would find 
the smallest amusement in listening to you ?” 

“ I should be very sorry if he did,” ener- 
getically. 

The argument might have waxed warm if 
Ida had not come in, flushed and radiant, 
full of her experiences of the best run of the 
season. When she had exhausted the topic 
of a tearing gallop over Bletchley Common, 
when Judy seemed to fly like the wind, she 
looked rather uneasily from one to the other. 
‘* Have you been taken to the stables ?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“No, I never expect a parson to be in- 
terested in horse-flesh.” 

“ Mr. Godfrey is a good judge if he chose 
his own mount.” 

“Did you ride up? I took it for granted 
you would sport a bicycle,” looking at him 
with more respect. 

“‘ T prefer something alive to any machine.” 

“ Quite right. A fellow may be glad of a 
bicycle for economical reasons, but he is a 
fool if he prefers it to a horse,” with em- 
phasis, as if he defied the whole “ world on 
wheels.” 

“’Pon my word, a very decent young 
fellow,” the Squire remarked as he came 
back to the hearthrug after seeing the Rector 
to the door. “ That chestnut of his wouldn’t 
make half a bad hunter.” 

“He ought to be in London,” Mrs. Man- 
nering said from the depths of the sofa. “He 
can’t like to be buried alive.” 

“ He doesn’t like it, and therefore stays.’ 

“Why on earth should he stay if he didn’t 
like it ?” 

“ Because it is his meter to be a martyr. 
Have some more tea?” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Offer him a West 
End living, and see how he would jump.” 

Just because the Rev. Cyril Godfrey rode 
a horse instead of a bicycle the Squire took 
a fancy to him, which was increased when he 
picked out Mr. Mannering’s favourite hunter 
as the best in the stables. The following 
Sunday the Mannerings’ pew was fairly full. 
Mr. Ridgeway, a good-looking man, sat next 
to Miss Mannering, studied her profile more 
than his prayer-book, and gave her an un 
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divided attention which she seemed to con- 
sider superfluous ; whilst the Squire placed 
himself in a corner hidden from the Rector’s 
eye, and listened to every word. The sermon 
was nothing wonderful, but it was delivered 
with an impassioned earnestness which came 
straight from the man’s heart. The Rector 
seemed to preach because he had something 
that must be said, and not only because a 
sermon was expected; and one at least 
amongst his congregation was uplifted out 
of her usual self, as if kindled by a spark 
from the fire of his enthusiasm. 

“ When the Hall is shut up, and you are in 
town for the season, it must be a beastly 
grind to preach to no one but clodhoppers,” 
Mr. Ridgeway remarked as they walked down 
the churchyard. 

“The clodhoppers are much more in- 
teresting to him than we are.” 

«Then he must be a lunatic.” 

“Shan’t we ask Godfrey to luncheon?” 
The Squire came back up the path to make 
the suggestion. 

Mr. Ridgeway made a grimace. 

“No good, Daddy, I only wish it were ; 
but Sunday’s full up, I know,” Ida said with 
very evident regret. 

“ Depend upon it, he would strike some- 
thing off if you gave him the chance,” sug- 
gested Mr. Ridgeway with a sneer. 

“ Not he ; more likely to stick something 
on.” 

“Has he the bad taste to prefer Mudding- 
ton to the Hall ?” 

“Quite the contrary—to judge by his 
actions.” 

“Ts he always turning up?” 

«Only once in a blue moon.” 

‘* Then may I ask what you meant ?” 

“Tf he dislikes doing a thing, he is death 
on doing it. But he is a man you would 
never understand.” 

«‘ No, I never made a study of lunacy.” 

* * * * * 

Two years passed away, and Cyril Godfrey 
was still at Muddington doing his duty to 
the best of his ability. He felt that he had 
become a necessity to some of his parishioners, 
and that in itself gave him a sense of happi- 
ness. He had made his way with others 
who at first had looked at him with suspicion, 
because of what they were pleased to call 
his “ new-fangled ways.” Through that last, 
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long, hard winter he was a special providence 
to his people. He spent every penny that 
he possessed on the villagers who were most 
of them out of work, and consequently out 
of food and fuel. At last he sent his horse 
up to Tattersall’s, and trudged through the 
mud on his feet. About this time a new line 
of railroad was started across one corner of 
his parish, and two rows of huts for the 
navvies were run up in the twinkle of an eye. 
This brought a rough set of people into the 
place, and nearly doubled the Rector’s work. 
He faced the evil bravely, and rejoiced when 
he had induced the manager of the works to 
allow him to hold a service in one of his 
sheds on Sunday afternoons. 

A very few came at first, but the music of 
the hymns attracted attention and gradually 
drew inside the doors many who had been 
content to stop outside. The Mudding- 
tonians were disposed to be jealous of this 
new enterprise, and prophesied no good 
would come of it. 

‘A thankless, godless lot,” grumbled 
Denver. “To convert ’em is like cutting 
down a tree with a pen-knife. You may do 
it in a hundred years, if ye chance to live as 
long—not without.” 

Micah Harter seemed to the Rector the 
impersonation of all the evil in Dermont’s 
Row. He had no thoughts above the 
grovelling level of his brutish life ; his highest 
hope was to get unlimited beer. The 
manager, Mr. Smith, valued him because he 
was a clever workman, but he was unpopular 
with his mates on account of his rough tem- 
per, and the children could not bear him. 
He seemed a hopeless subject, but the Rector 
had set his heart on reforming him. They 
chaffed him about his “promising pagan” up 
at the hall, and often begged to know if he 
had made any progress. 

«‘ Why trouble yourself about him?” Ida 
asked one afternoon, when he had come to 
tea to welcome them back after a long stay 
in Scotland. 

‘* Because I must. I think he hypnotises 
me,” with a smile. “I can’t get him out of 
my head. I’ve an absurd fancy that this 
pig-headed old sinner is to be the gauge of 
my work here.” 

“ Try your hand on something easier.” 

‘«‘] must try it on what comes tome. He 
is here straight before me; I should be a 
coward if I shirked him.” 
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“TI don’t like your going amongst these 
people,” Mrs. Mannering said in her 
motherly way. “They seem such a rough 
set.” 

“ Workmen, like matches, are only dan- 
gerous when they strike. And these have 


not come to that 
yet, mother.” 

“They won't 
knock me down be- 
cause they are not 
interested enough in 
me.” 

‘‘No, but they may knock you 
up. And that horrid little bridge 
over the cutting. It must be very 
dangerous in the dark. I hope 
you take a lantern.” 

“ Denver fusses over me like an 
old grandmother. Dry boots, )-—- 
greatcoat, and lantern interest ~ “ 
him much more than any one of 
his duties about the church.” 

“Sensible man. He knows 
that you will look after them, so 
he looks after you.” 

When he got up to go, Ida in- 
formed him that they were going to give a 
dance on the 18th,and he must be sure to 
come. Now a ball was no temptation to the 
Rector. If he went to this one it would not 
inspire him with a longing to go to another, 
and it would not interfere with his work in any 
way. ‘The sweetest waltz played by the best 
band from Vienna would never make the 









‘«« A thankless, godless lot’” 


blood tingle in his veins like the * music” of 
the hounds. And on the other side, he had 
received many kindnesses from the Hall, and 
he was not prone to forget his obligations. 
As he seemed to hesitate, she added quickly, 
“It’s my birthday. Don’t start a night-school 
on purpose to keep away, or I shall never 
forgive you.” 
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“ Then nothing and nobody shall keep me 
away if I can help it,” he said with his bright, 
boyish smile. 

As soon as he was gone, Ida turned in 
triumph to her mother. “Mr. Ridgeway 
was ready to bet me anything that he would 
not come, so I took it in gloves—and I’ve 
won!” 

She went to the window and looked out 
over the shadowy park, with its wide-spread- 
ing elms and feathery beeches. The whole 
prospect was as vague as her own wishes. 
She used to like Tom Ridgeway better than 
any other man because he was always in high 
spirits, and easy to amuse. An ideal com- 
panion for an afternoon at Ranelagh, or a 
drive on a drag to Ascot. But she had 
begun to remember that no one could laugh 
to the very end of the chapter, and when she 
was “sick or sorry” it would be maddening 
if he were only bored. 

The day of the dance arrived, and Ida 
Mannering was looking her very best in a 
white satin frock embroidered in pearls, a 
bunch of yellow roses, which Ridgeway had 
given her, in her hand. Every now and 
then she cast a glance towards the door, for 
the Rev. Cyril Godfrey had not yet made 
his appearance. She excused herself for 
the amount of interest she felt in him 
by the reflection that, six pairs of gloves 
depending on him would make any man 
interesting. 

“Having looked after everybody you 
might spare a thought to me,” remarked 
Mr. Ridgeway as he leant against the arch 
of the bow-window. 

“Only one? You are not grasping.’ 

“That depends upon the length of it.” 

“And the substance—perhaps ?” 

“That would be me.” 

« And that could not be interesting to you 
unless you were a thorough egotist.” 

“We should both be altruists on the con- 
trary, for I should be thinking of you, and 
you of me.” 

‘Then our thoughts would never meet, 
because they would be fixed in different 
directions. Let us talk instead of thinking,” 
she added quickly, as if afraid of what would 
come next. 

“We agreed once that the way to go 
through life was not to think, but to take 
every pleasure as it came, never bothering 
to see if there were a trouble or a worry 
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behind it. But you are changed. You are 
growing positively serious.” 

*‘T am older than I used to be.” 

“ We all are; but you are not eighty, and 
this will grow upon you,” in a tone of alarm. 
«Once begin, and it will never end. Stop 
to think, and it’s all up with you.” 

“A novel idea! Do you act upon it 
yourself ?” 

“Certainly. Imagine what it would be. 
Never to go to a ball without recollecting 
that it might be your last; never to run to a 
train for fear of heart disease ; never to eat 
an oyster for fear of typhoid ; never to drink 
a glass of wine because some people get 
drunk; never to bike because you might 
have a spill.” 

“Ts this what I’m coming to?” with an 
amused smile. 

“ You will, if you don’t pull yourself up.” 

“ I fancied I was just the opposite of all 
that.” 

« You were, and you will be if you listen 
to me.” 

“You are not the sort of man I should 
choose for a mentor.” 

“A mentor? I’m dead against the whole 
race. My idea is to skim over the surface 
as lightly as possible, for fear lest the grue- 
some side of things should break through 
the crust.” 

“You allow that there is a gruesome 
side?” 

“Of course there is if you once break 
through. But why not keep on the top?” 

“Ts it always possible ?” 

“Yes, if you make happiness your aim, 
and always stick to it, and refuse to carry a 
heavy bundle of cares. Frankly confess 
yourself a Hedonist—see pleasure in front, 
and make for it—eyes straight, and no look- 
ing back over the shoulder.” 

“It sounds as remorseless as the Car of 
Juggernaut.” 

“ Scarcely ; that unpleasant car went over 
people’s bodies and crushed the life out of 
them.” 

* And you would go over ‘ feelings’ and 
trample on them—you must, if you never 
stop to listen.” 

“Now you are breaking through the 
crust,” in an injured tone. ‘What has 
come to you ?” He answered his own 
question under his breath—-“ The parson ”— 
for at that moment a slim clerical figure 
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<ame through the open door, and made his 
way round the edge of the crowd to the 
recess where Ida was standing. She greeted 
him most cordially. “ Mr. Godfrey, you look 
positively radiant.” 

«And so I am,” as he shook hands. “I 
have obtained a great victory.” 

“May we know what it is?” 

“Tt would seem absurd to talk of it now; 
but it is a joy to me.” 

“ It’s Micah Harter?” 

“Yes, he has taken the pledge,” looking 
straight into her eyes, as if sure of her sym- 
pathy, in a way that annoyed Mr. Ridgeway 
immensely. 

“ For how long?” he said chillingly. 

‘For a mortal’s for ever,” gravely. 

‘‘ What made you so late?” in hurried 
reproach. 

“A poor old woman was dying.” 

“ Old women always choose the most in- 
opportune moment for slipping the hooks. 
You should get them into better training.” 

“Train them to die when most con- 
venient ? That would be rather dangerous.” 

‘“‘ Especially if they were going to leave 
you a pot of money,” with a short laugh. 
“ The waltz is nearly over, Miss Mannering, 
and we have not had one turn.” 

Ida turned to the Rector before she went 
off: ‘‘ You won’t dance ?” 

‘¢No, thanks ; I am here as a looker-on.” 

He did not choose to tell her before 
Ridgeway that he had left a bunch of Nea- 
politan violets on the hall-table for her, but 
the next time she came into the ball-room 
she was wearing them in her bodice, their 
fragrant blossoms close against the whiteness 
of her lovely neck. He spent some time 
by Mrs. Mannering’s sofa, and had several 
talks with the Squire, who introduced him to 
a number of his distant neighbours. So the 
time passed pleasantly enough. Ida often 
found a moment to be with him, and once, 
when she caught his eye at the supper-table, 
she raised her glass to her lips, and said, in 
a low voice, “To the new temperance con- 
vert.” 

He laughed at the incongruity of the 
toast, but nevertheless emptied his own 
glass to it with a thorough appreciation of 
the anomaly. As he walked home through 
the lamp-lit park, he came to the conclusion 
that looking on and seeing Ida Mannering 
dance with somebody else was very poor fun. 
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She had been very good to him, giving him 
pleasant little nods of recognition, in the 
midst of lancers or waltz, to show that he 
was not forgotten, just as she had given those 
bright touches to his life ever since his first 
arrival in the village. What sunshine she 
would bring into that empty Rectory, which 
always seemed so much too large for its 
bachelor owner! He smiled as he thought 
of it ; but it was not the smile of anticipatory 
possession, only the smile that a dreamer 
might give to a castle out of reach in the air. 

The strains of some German waltz poured 
sighingly through the emptying rooms, and 
Ida was once again the partner of Tom 
Ridgeway. Her cheeks were slightly flushed, 
her red lips curved with an inebriating smile, 
as, leaning back on a low seat in the con- 
servatory, she fanned herself thoughtfully, 
Ridgeway looked at her and wondered if she 
were thinking of him. He bent his head 
and lowered his voice. “ Haven’t I waited 
long enough ? ” 

“ Waited? What do you mean?” her 
heart giving a suggestive jump. 

“You've known what I meant for ages— 
Ida, be my wife,” a growing intensity in his 
voice. 

‘“« Don’t ask me,” turning her head away. 

“ But I must, I’m not good at waiting, 
Ida!” 

She stood up, longing for escape as all 
her doubts and fears came back upon her in 
an overpowering rush, “I can’t—I can’t.” 

He stood straight before her, turning his 
back on the brilliantly lighted room. ‘“ Say 
yes, dear, you can’t say I’ve taken you by 
surprise.” 

She had no right to be surprised she 
knew, but another stamp of face rose between 
hers and the good-looking one only a few 
inches from her own. It bewildered her. 
‘** Give me one week,” she cried, catching at 
a straw. 

His face fell. 
not now ?” 

“Oh, dearest Ida, we couldn’t find you. 
We’ve enjoyed ourselves ever so much. The 
tip-toppest dance of the year!” The two 
Miss Forbes, voluble and eager, made an 
inroad into the conservatory, and earned the 
lasting hatred of a man who knew them not 
at all. 

The evening before the week of probation 
was over, the Rector was walking home from 
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his night-school, reflecting with much satis- 
faction on the events of the last few months. 
The services had been brought up to a higher 
standard, the night-school had greatly in- 
creased, and the whole tone of the village 
had improved. “Poor old Bevan, after 
five and twenty years of it, said, ‘I am 
doing no good here, I.had better make 
way for a younger man.’ Two years 
against five and twenty, and I’m not half 
such a fellow as Bevan, only I’ve been so 
fortunate. Micah Harter is the crowning 
wonder,” he said to himself, as he made 
his way homewards through a blinding fog, 
with pleasurable anticipations of the bright 
fire and cosy dinner waiting for him at the 
Rectory. ‘I should never have got hold of 
him if it had not been for that sharp attack 
of pneumonia. It nearly cost him his life, 
but I believe it saved his soul. Hullo, 
who’s this? Harter!” in a tone of the 
deepest disgust. 

The new Temperance convert was 
propped up against the solitary lamp-post 
which that end of the village could boast— 
so drunk that he could hardly stand. It 
was the bitterest disappointment, and the 
Rector’s wrath blazed out. This was his 
triunph, his crowning success, the high- 
water mark of his pastorate at Muddington! 
He did not spare the wretch, he lashed him 
with his fierce contempt, pouring out the 
whole volume of his indignation upon him. 
The navvy moved uneasily, muttering some- 
thing unintelligible, but never looking into 
the stern face beforehim. When the Rector 
stopped, Harter stood up and tried to steady 
himself. <A carriage passed at the moment, 
but neither noticed it as it went by at a 
foot’s pace. ‘Goin’ hoam. Don’t want 
none of your ballyraggin-—sober as a 
church.” 

Godfrey looked after him as he pushed 
open a gate, and went with a lurch down 
the footpath leading to the cutting. His 
wrath cooled, and compassion took its place 
as he blamed himself for his outburst. “I 
was a fool toscold a drunken man, I showed 
no more control than Harter himself.” He 
went to the gate and looked over it—fog, 
fog—nothing but fog! Trees, hedges, and 
Harter as well, had all disappeared into 
it. Not a sound broke the stillness. It 
was as if all movement and all noise had at 
once been stopped or stifled by that all 
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enveloping mist. “The bridge—he will 
never get across it!” As the thought 
flashed through his mind, he vaulted ove 
the gate without waiting to open it, and 
started in pursuit. He soon caught him up, 
but the navvy showed no gratitude for the 
effort. Instinct kept his feet to the path as 
he went grumblingly on, giving a violent 
lurch now and then as if he were going to 
subside on to the sodden grass, but righting 
himself in a surprising manner just as his 
balance was within an inch of being lost. 
A lantern would have been of the greatest 
use, but unfortunately it was lying idle under 
Denver’s charge at the Rectory, so Godfrey 
had to manage as best he could without it. 
The fog shifted now and then, so that he 
could see a yard or two in front of him—a 
hedge or a tree looking surprisingly tall 
would loom in sight, and be blotted out the 
next moment. It seemed to him like a 
nightmare—trudging on through the fog, 
with the impersonation of his broken hopes 
stumbling on before him. He thought of 
Ida Mannering raising her glass to her lips 
with that laugh in her eyes. “ Health to 
the Temperance convert.” Ah, how trium- 
phant he felt that night in spite of Ridge- 
way’s mockery. A man’s soul seemed of no 
account to him. What a queer standard of 
importance Ridgeway must have for things 
in general—the waltz he was going to dance 
—the cigar he was going to smoke, or the 
game of whist he was bent on playing—all 
of more interest to him than a mortal’s 
soul! Certainly the world had turned topsy- 
turvy since its first beginning. Just then 
Harter nearly turned a somersault over a 
large stone. Godfrey caught him by his 
sleeve, and still held on to it as he knew 
they must be near the bridge, although he 
could see no sign of it. Once over it, he 
meant to leave the fellow to his own devices, 
and get home as fast as he could. By this 
time, Harter had reached the quarrelsome 
stage, and he strongly objected to that re- 
straining hand on his arm. “Let a feller 
alone, will ye?” he growled with an impre- 
cation. ‘ Don’t want a parson stickin’ to 
un like a leech. Be off, I sy, and be hanged 
to yer.” 

The Rector saw that it was no use to 
rebuke him for his blasphemy when he was 
hardly conscious of the words that left his 
lips, so he kept silence. This silence seemed 
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‘He laughed at the incongrulty of the toast” 


to exasperate Harter more than any amount 
of abuse. “Let go I sy, or I'll scrag yer,” 
he cried savagely. He wrenched his arm 
away in a fury of senseless wrath, gripped 
hold of the collar of the Rector’s coat, and 
shook him savagely like a dog worrying a 
rabbit. The imaginary wrongs of a drunken 
man cut deep, and he was nearly bursting 
with the passion that consumed him. ‘There, 
go to »’ he roared as he sent him from 
him with a final shove, and then went trium- 
phantly on his way, alone and independent. 





He was pulled up short by a railing, a 
slender wooden rail which nearly gave way 
when he came with a thud against it. He 
clutched hold of it, and half dazed as he 
was, knew that he had reached the bridge. 
This bridge was only three planks thrown 
over the deep cutting with the slightest of 
rails run up on one side because the women 
had been afraid to cross without it. Micah 
Harter passed his rough hand over his fore- 
head as he stared with bleared eyes into the 
fog. If he could but get rid of the fog in 
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his brain. He tried to think coherently, 
but his thoughts were all in a jumble. The 
parson had bothered him—he remembered 
that, but where the deuce had he got to? 
“ He ain’t one to go back just because he 
was told to—no, he never shirked nothin’. 
There wasn’t a bit of a white-livered coward 
in him.” 

A terrible fear shot through him which 
sent him down in the mud to peer over the 
edge, shaking with a sudden palsy. He 
could see nothing at all—only the cold 
white fog. What was it hiding from him? 
—something that would bring a new horror 
into his life? Hunted by that fear, he went 
across the bridge, and down the other side 
of the cutting stumbling blindly on in 
spite of the fog, as fast as his legs could 
carry him. He struck his foot against the 
sharp edge of the line nearest to him, 
and then, sure of his bearings, crossed 
to the other side—and there sure enough 
was the parson—lying o1. 1 heap of heavy 
clods. With a hoarse cry, he tumbled down 


on his knees. Baffled by the darkness— 
not able to see if he were alive or dead, he 
pulled a box of matches out of his pocket, 
struck one with some difficulty for his hand 
shook as it had never shaken before, and 
held it overall that he could see of Godfrey’s 
face. It was ashen grey, and one short curl 
at the top of his forehead was red with a 
trickle of blood from an unseen wound on 
the head. He was the roughest of all the 
rough set in Derwent’s Row, but he was as 
gentle as a woman when he raised the limp 
body in his strong arms, and rested the head 
against his knee. Tears such as he had 
never known before rushed to his eyes as 
he bent over that white face, which seemed 
to appeal to him so irresistibly in its new 
helplessness. Kneeling there with the 
ghastly fog wrapping him round like a 
shroud, with his best friend lying dead or 
dying on his knee, sent to his death by his 
own hand—he felt half dazed by the horror 
of it. Oh, the agony that pierced like the 
sharpest knife through the rhinoceros hide 
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of his brutal nature! Oh, the remorse that 
burnt like a corrosive liquid through the 
hardness of his heart! A sudden blazing 
light seemed thrown on the past, and he 
saw the parson for the first time as he really 
was, always holding out the helping hand, 
always ready with a word of comfort and 
hope, always coming to him through the 
long days of his illness, always with a kind- 
ness that never failed bearing his rough 
words and the outbreaks of his brutal temper. 
And this friend, who was more a friend than 
any of his mates, he had killed! The parson 
was dead, and he, the biggest, blackest 
brute that ever breathed was yet alive. 
Where was the God that the parson talked 
of? What was He adoing of to let such 
things be? His uncared-for soul rose in 
wild revolt against Him. The darkest 
despair seized hold of him, as the loathli- 
ness of his own life stood before him for the 
first time in all its grimness, his head 
dropped down on hisbreast. . . . “ Harter!,” 
. . - Was that the voice he thought he never 
should hear again? Every hair on his body 
stood on end as he pricked up his ears. 
“Stick to your colours, man—and God bless 
you,” and with a smile on his colourless lips, 
Cyril Godfrey fell asleep, his life’s work done 
in the bloom of his youth. 
* - * i 

They carried him back to the Rectory 
followed by the whole population of Derwent’s 
Row, for now that they had lost him, they had 
just risen to a sense of his full value. Only 
one was left behind, and he had thrown 
himself down on the sodden earth longing 
to hide from himself and all the world— 
wishing the bank to fall down and cover 
him. But later on, when the crudeness of 
the blow had worn off, maybe he pulled him- 
self together and kept a straighter course, 
encouraged by the soft echo of that faint 
“« God bless you.” 


* * * * 


“Dead? You don’t mean to say so.” 
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Ridgeway was sorry, of course, but he was 
annoyed at having the parson’s death thrust 
upon him when he wanted to know the 
answer to his offer. 

“ Yes, last night,” in a choked voice, as 
Ida Mannering hid her damp pocket-hand- 
kerchief in her pocket. ‘“ His foot slipped, 
and he fell down the cutting as he was taking 
a drunken man home in the fog.” 

*“ How tragic! But—excuse me for ask- 
ing. Was it worth while?” 

“ He was doing his duty.” 

“Here was a valuable life thrown away 
for one that was absolutely valueless. Where 
is the logic, or the sense of that ?” 

“T can’t tell you. All I know is—it was 
just like him.” 

“T daresay it was,” drily. It was not a 
propitious moment, but he could not wait 


any longer. He leant forward with a sudden, 
eagerness in his face —“ I have come for my 
answer.” 


She got up and leant against the mantel- 
piece as if she were very tired—“I am so 
sorry ”—she began. 

He started up at once. 
for heaven’s sake.” 
“ But I must. 
together. 
know.” 

“ That’s absurd—utter madness. We 
have always got on so swimmingly together. 
I was an idiot to speak to-day, when you’ve 
got this poor fellow on the brain. T’ll wait 
a week—a month.” 

“No use, the answer would be the 
same.” 

“ But why—why ?” 

“ You would never understand.” 

“Tt’s all that parson, I saw it from the 
first,” hotly. 

“ Never in the way you mean. Only his 
whole life was a sermon, and I listened to it 
against my will.” 

A few minutes later, Mr. Ridgeway let 
himself out of the front door, half mad with 
rage and disappointment. 


* Don’t say that, 


We should be miserable 
I doubted last week—to-day I 
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THE STORY OF A STRANGE WILL 


By S. M. CRAWLEY BOEVEY 


MONG the Cotswolds in Gloucester- 
shire lies a little village, which for 
three hundred years has been 
known as Toddington, with merely 

the change of its first letter from T to D. 
Narrow lanes deep in mud, a few scattered 
cottages and grey stone houses make the 
hamlet no inviting place to the stranger ; 
indeed, it seems even now to have been 
left far behind in the march of civilisa- 
tion, and in the early sixteenth century 
it was probably not much better in many 
ways. 

Nevertheless, there lived at ‘Toddington 
in those days, “a worshipful esquire called 
William Tracy,” who seems to have taken 
the keenest interest in the changes which 
just then were stirring the country to its 
foundations. And rightly to understand the 
outcome of that interest, it may be as well 
to glance at the changes which concerned 
more or less every soul, from the king to his 
meanest subject. 

Within a hundred years after Caxton’s 
time (1471), ten thousand distinct works 
had been issued by three hundred and fifty 
printers, and among other books the Greek 
Testament was published in 1516, with a 
new Latin translation by Erasmus. The 
venture was prefaced by words which were 
accounted rank heresy, though they merely 
paved the way to which Wycliffe had pointed 
long before. “I wish,” said the great 
scholar, ‘that even the weakest woman 
should read the Gospels and Epistles of St. 
Paul. And I wish they were translated into 
all languages, so that the husbandman should 
sing portions to himself as he follows the 
plough, that the weaver should hum them 
to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveller 
should beguile with their stories the tedium 
of his journey.” 

Luther, meanwhile, had begun to break 
away from established customs, was openly 
defiant in 1520, and two years later the 
Pope railed against the rebellious monk to 
the German princes, though with little satis- 
faction, as events proved. For Luther’s 
decisions appealed to the common sense of 


the nobles in their diet at Nuremburg, and 
to the temper of the people, who, despite 
ignorance, could appreciate the boldness of 
one more learned than themselves, when he 
spoke his mind without fear. In the face 
of much opposition he, who was soon to 
become the champion of the reformers, 
declared that marriage was not contrary to 
Scripture for those who had made the 
Church their vocation, besides being “ favour- 
able to good manners.” 

Thereupon the Strasburg ministers began 
to take unto themselves wives. Curses 
rained from the Vatican upon those sacri- 
legious persons, and the orthodox looked on 
aghast. But none could stay the advancing 
tide of public opinion, which had begun to 
move years ago, went on apace with the new 
learning, and received fresh impetus from 
the books that multiplied fast when they 
were printed instead of written. 

One William ‘Tyndale, then a young 
student at Cambridge, pored over the latest 
translation with deep interest, and became 
acquainted with Erasmus. In course of 
time he also was fired by the wish to make 
his voice heard, and to follow in the elder 
scholar’s steps. ‘I defy the Pope and all 
his laws,” cried he, “ and if God spare me, 
I will one day make the boy that drives the 
plough in England know more of Scripture 
than the Pope does.” 

Many were aware that Wycliffe’s Bible 
was full of obsolete phrases; besides it could 
only be seen in portions, the crabbed writing 
of which made study hard, and it was a for- 
bidden book to the majority of people. 
Another version was, in consequence, badly 
wanted, and Tyndale applied for facilities to 
undertake the work. He pleaded in vain 
for them in 1523. Luther’s writings were 
being suppressed, and Henry VIII. was 
eager to break a lance with the reformers in 
defence of the faith. It was an unlucky 
time for the Cambridge student’s request ; 
persistence probably meant disgrace, and 
certainly ruin, nevertheless there were plenty 
of sympathisers across the water, who were 
willing to take Tyndale by the hand ; so to 
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Hamburg he went in 1524, there to carry 
out in secrecy his heart’s desire. 

No doubt tidings of these things drifted 
to the ears of the ‘ worshipful esquire ” at 
Toddington, for he lived within easy reach 
of Bristol, Tyndale’s native place, whence 
purveyors of news on horse or foot spread 
their wordy wares among the surrounding 
villages. No doubt also, facts were plenti- 
fully trimmed with fiction, tongues being 
given to that in every age, and men were 
swayed thereby, according to the colour of 
their minds. 

William Tracy was evidently a prudent 
man, he knew that the trumpet-blowing of 
private opinion on matters connected with 
religion was a dangerous thing; so he held 
his peace and bided his time. 

The sleuth hounds of heresy were soon 
on ‘Tyndale’s track, and he was forced to 
flee to Worms with the few sheets of his 
New Testament which had already been 
printed. There he found many friends, and 
after three years of perilous, incessant work, 
the forbidden book was smuggled to England 
in bales of merchandise. ‘This part of the 
undertaking was comparatively easy, for 
many of our merchants were then trading 
with towns along the coast, and stolen fruit 
is proverbially the sweetest. Copies were 
sold cheaply to the people, who on their side 
were eager to buy, that they might read for 
themselves the scripture so freely quoted by 
every party in the Church during Henry’s 
reign. 

The troubles about the first divorce were 
beginning at Court when ‘Tyndale’s ‘Testa- 
ment became known, and in the quaint 
wording of Hall’s Chronicles, “The King, 
like a politic and prudent prince, perceived 
that his subjects and other persons had at 
divers times within four years last past 
brought into his realm a great number of 
books of the New ‘l’estament, which the 
people used and read privily. This the 
clergy would not admit, for they punished 
such persons as had read, studied or taught 
the same with great extremity. But because 
the multitude was so great it was not in 
their power to redress their grief, wherefore 
they made complaint to the Chancellor 
(which leaned much to the spiritual men’s 
part in all causes), whereupon he imprisoned 
a great number. For this cause much 
rumour and controversy rose daily among 


the people. Wherefore the king, consider- 
ing what good might come of reading the 
New Testament with reverence, and follow- 
ing the same, and what evil might come if 
it were evil translated and not followed, 
came to the Star Chamber. There he com- 
muned with his council and prelates, and, 
after long debating, it was alleged that 
Tyndale’s translation was not true. In it 
were prologues and prefaces which sounded 
to heresy, and railed against the bishops 
uncharitably. 

“Wherefore all such books were pro- 
hibited, and command was given to the 
bishops that they should call on the best 
learned men of the universities to make a 
new translation, that the people should not 
be ignorant of God’s laws. Notwithstanding 
this commandment the bishops did nothing 
at all to set forth a new translation, which 
caused the people to study ‘Tyndale’s, by 
reason of which many things came to light.” 

At all events there was royal authority for 
suppressing the obnoxious book, and the 
Bishop of London at once commanded 
copies to be bought up that they might be 
burnt in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

‘“ Assuredly, my lord, if this be done your 
end will be accomplished,” said one Augus- 
tine Pakington, whose heart was with the 
reformers, “and I myself will help forward 
that end by collecting ‘Testaments.” 

The bishop was in Antwerp at the time, 
and Pakington’s ship was in dock, being 
loaded with goods for the return passage to 
England. Thus it came to pass that the 
two men met, and the Church dignitary 
flattered himself that he had secured a useful 
ally. When the offer had been accepted, the 
wily layman sent to Tyndale, saying : 

“T know thou art a poor man, and thou 
hast endangered thy friends and beggared 
thyself for a heap of books. I have now 
gotten thee a merchant which with ready 
money shall despatch all thou hast. He will 
burn the books anyhow, and it is best that 
thou shouldst have the money to defray thy 
debts. Besides, after study and correction, 
a better edition may be printed.” 

“So,” adds the chronicler, “the bishop 
had the books, Pakington the thanks, and 
Tyndale the money,” but that was by no 
means an end to the affair. 

Before very long more New Testaments 
were for sale, with a running commentary in 
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the margin on the abuses of the day, and 
Cuthbert Tonstall, who was then in the see 
of London, sent for Pakington in hot 
indignation to accuse him of faithlessness. 

“« Nay, my lord,” was the ready rejoinder, 
“T verily bought all there were for sale. I 
perceive that in these books they have made 
more sense ; indeed, they will never be better 
as long as they have the letters and stamps. 
Therefore it were best for your lordship to 
buy these too, then you may be sure.” 

The churchman smiled and said, “ Well, 
well; ” and thus ended the matter. 

He must have seen plainly enough that 
events were moving too fast for him, and 
such as he to control, and that it might be 
better to swim with the tide than to expose 
himself to the perils of being stranded among 
the unpopular party. 

The year 1529 was a critical one for 
England. Anne Boleyn was at the height of 
her power, though not yet married or 
crowned. Wolsey was in disgrace for the 
share he had taken in the sorrowful queen’s 
defence, and her husband was angry, as well 
as alarmed, at the Pope’s firm opposition. 
Such was the state of things when Thomas 
Cromwell boldly left his old master at Esher, 
rode to London and demanded to see the 
king, vowing that he would ‘make or mar ” 
his own fortune by the interview. 

The terrible Sweating Sickness in the 
previous year had so troubled Henry’s mind 
that for a while he turned from the charms 
of his wife’s maid of honour, bowed his 
head to Papal rebukes, and was again to 
be seen at Catharine’s side in Court. But 
when the sickness passed Anne’s power re- 
asserted itself, and her sovereign was more 
than ever determined to have his own way 
by fair means or foul. 

Cromwell’s interview, under these circum- 
stances, was opportune, because he suggested 
that the Protestant ferment on the Continent 
might be used to serve the king’s wishes, 
and that he should declare himself head of 
his own Church, thereby following the ex- 
ample of the German princes. By this one 
stroke of policy the clergy would be made 
dependent on the crown for their tempor- 
alities and the monarch would be indepen- 
dent of Rome, thus removing the last obstacle 
to his divorce. 

What followed is too well known to need 
many words, and forthwith began a system 


of persecution which was pursued during 
the rest of the despotic Tudor’s reign. No 
man was safe whatever his belief, for the 
Roman Catholics found that they were 
plundered and the reformers burnt in 
pretty equal proportions. No wonder ‘Ton- 
stall’s zeal waxed cool in the matter of 
destroying Bibles when a lady of the re- 
formed faith, with her party, swayed the 
Court. When one man was excommuni- 
cated for eating butter in Lent, a second 
was punished because he “ disregarded 
monkery,” and a third was killed for deny- 
ing the king’s supremacy of the Church. 

Tracy, in his peaceful country home among 
the Cotswold Hills, heard enough of what 
went on in the great world beyond them to 
set him thinking about matters which, till 
of late, many had been content to take on 
trust. Perhaps one of the prohibited Testa- 
ments had fallen into bis hands, and, experi- 
ence having given him a wholesome horror 
of publicity, he had the wisdom to keep his 
ideas to himself. Thus it came to pass that 
William Tracy died unmolested, and _ his 
burial as an orthodox Churchman was not 
questioned; in fact, the question might 
never have arisen if Richard, the son and 
heir, had not taken his father’s will to be 
proved by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Then it speedily came to light that the 
late squire had unburdened his conscience 
by the following words, knowing that they 
would not be read until he was beyond the 
reach of men’s malice and the displeasure of 
certain who hoped to benefit by the will. 

“JT, William Tracy, of Toddington, in the 
county of Gloucestershire, do make my last 
testament and will as hereafter followeth. 
First, before all things, I commit myself to 
God and His mercy, believing, without any 
doubt or mistrust, that by His grace and the 
merits of Jesus Christ, and virtue of His 
passion and resurrection, I have remission 
of sins, resurrection of body and soul accord- 
ing as it is written, ‘I believe that my 
Redeemer liveth,’ and that in the last day 
I shall rise out of the earth, and in my flesh 
see my Saviour. This my hope is laid up in 
my bosom. 

“And touching the wealth of my soul, 
the faith that I have taken and rehearsed is 
sufficient (as 1 suppose) without any other 
man’s works or merits. My ground of belief 
is that there is but one Mediator between 
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God and man—+.e., Jesus Christ—so that I 
accept none on earth or in heaven to be 
mediator between me and God, but only 
Jesus Christ; all others to be but as peti- 
tioners in receiving of grace, but none able 
to give the influence .of grace. And there- 
fore I will bestow no part of my goods for 
that intent that any man should say or do 
to help my soul, for therein I trust only to 
the promises of Christ: ‘He that believes 
and is baptized shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned.’ 

“ As touching the burying of my body, it 
availeth me not whatsoever be done thereto, 
for St. Augustine saith, ‘De cura agenda 
pro mortuis,’ that the funeral pomps are 
rather the solace of them that live than the 
wealth and comfort of them that are dead. 
Therefore I remit it only to the discretion 
of mine executors. And touching the dis- 
tribution of my temporal goods, my purpose 
is, by the grace of God, to bestow them to 
be accepted as the fruits of faith, so that 
I do not suppose that my merit shall be by 
the good bestowing of them, but in the faith 
of Jesus Christ, by whom such works are 
good according to the words of the Lord, 
‘I was hungry and thou gavest me to eat,’ 
&c. And it followeth that ‘as ye have done 
it unto the least of my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ And ever we should con- 
sider the true saying that a good work 
maketh not a good man, but a good man 
maketh a good work. Faith maketh a man 
both good and righteous, for a righteous 
man liveth by faith, and whatsoever springeth 
not of faith is sin. 

“ All my temporal goods that I have not 
given or delivered, or not given by writing 
of mine own hand, bearing the date of this 
present writing, | do leave to Margaret, my 
wife, and Richard my son, whom I make 
my executor. Witness here my own hand 
the tenth of October, 1530.” 

This extraordinary will was destined to 
make some commotion. Tyndale and Frith 


printed it with long commentaries, which 
were freely read by many who had no per- 
sonal interest whatever in the Tracy family. 
It was reported to Convocation as heretical, 
and after coming up for debate six or eight 
times in session, was finally condemned. 

May 11, 1532, Thomas Parker, chan- 
cellor of the Worcester diocese, was ordered 
to exhume Tracy’s body as unworthy of 
Christian burial, and his zeal outran his 
discretion, for the squire’s bones were 
publicly burnt. This was a poor kind of 
retaliation for supposed heresy, especially as 
Tracy’s goods seem to have been left alone, 
and, as by that time the tide was running 
strongly in favour of Protestantism, Parker 
was soon made to rue his hastiness. This 
reached the king’s ears, and when his 
majesty took the chancellor to task, the 
latter, in a fright, laid the blame upon the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. As he had 
lately died, he was unable to plead his own 
cause, and the end of the story was that the 
gentleman who thus took upon himself the 
cremation of another, was obliged to spend 
three hundred pounds before he could obtain 
a pardon. 

Neither chancellor nor king were able, by 
acts of individual tyranny, to stop the ball 
of independent opinion which late events 
had set a-rolling. Poor tailors and artisans, 
sempstresses and servants, as well as their 
betters, knew that a time had come when 
they might study the Scriptures for them- 
selves, and act thereupon according to their 
own judgment. It might be unwise, it was 
certainly dangerous so to do, but it had 
become extremely fashionable, because it 
appealed to one of the strongest motive 
powers in mankind, namely his religious 
instinct. In what direction this instinct 
was wont to drive during the stormy days of 
the sixteenth century has been shown by the 
will of a country squire, whose prudence 
kept him silent till his person was safely 
beyond the reach of possible consequences, 
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THE RED CROSS 


By LEONARD W. LILLINGSTON 


“  T must have been verily the reign of 
the Prince of the Powers of Dark- 
ness,” writes the veteran war corres- 
pondent, Archibald Forbes, “ that 

period of five days during which the bom- 

bardment of St. Denis lasted. . . . It hap- 
pened that in St. Denis there was a branch 
of the International Ambulance, the devoted 
members of which took their lives in their 
hands and bravely went out to do what they 
might. They dragged the maimed and the 
ailing out of the shattered houses, they col- 
lected the corpses from the streets and the 
ruins, and they buried the dead with some 
semblance of decency.” Remember that 
the war correspondent must be a militarist 
first and a philanthropist afterwards, and the 
value of such testimony as this is doubled. 

These men of the International Am- 

bulance bore the badge of the Red 

Cross and worked under its protection. 

The Red Cross was the outcome of 

the Geneva Convention. 

The history of that Convention is 
sufficiently remarkable. Indirectly it 
came into being as the result of the 
efforts of half-a-dozen Swiss gentlemen, 
notable amongst whom were MM. 
Henri Dunant, Gustave Moynier, Dr. 
Appia, and, later, General Dufour. It 
has been justly remarked that it was an 
enterprise probably without precedent 
in the history of the world, that a few 
private citizens of one of the least 
important of European States should 
have conceived, and carried out, the 
idea of convening the Powers of Europe 
in Congress. The truth is the times 
waited for them; they voiced feelings 
which had taken a firm hold upon the 
national conscience of all civilised 
peoples. The cynical indifference of 
the military maxim, that it cost more 
to cure a soldier than to levy a recruit, 
had long been regarded with abhor- 
rence. The practice—incredible were 
it not historical—of discharging with 





leave their bones on the road, had long been 
abrogated. ‘The qualities which go to make 
a great general are no longer limited to 
personal bravery and strategical ability: he 
must have a due regard for the wounded 
and the sick of his armies. Even Napoleon, 
when the French army was forced to retreat 
from St. Jean d’Acre, ordered that the mem- 
bers of his staff should give up their horses for 
the transport of the wounded ; he enforced 
it by giving up his own chargers and march- 
ing on foot. One reluctantly adds that it 
was a course in which policy and humanity 
were probably equally blended. 

From another point of view it may be 
said that it is not well to vaunt the civilisa- 
tion of our century when Governments had 
to be convened in 1864 to approve of the 








a small gratuity those who were severely 
wounded, to find their way home or 
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succour of the wounded and the helpless! 
It is pleasant to record that before the 
meetirig at Geneva there were men who did 
not wait upon the pourparlers of diplomatists 
or the word of conventions. The city of 
Naples has raised a monument to the 
memory of Ferdinand Palasciano. An 
Italian surgeon, in the service of King 
Ferdinand, he, at the hombardment of 
Messina in 1848, refused to distinguish 
between the 
wounded of 
either side, saying 
that the healing 
art knew nothing 
of nationalities. 
Filangieri, the 
Neapolitan gene- 
ral, unable to 
appreciate such 
altruism, ordered 
the heroic sur- 
geon to be shot. 
Others, however, 
thoughcensuring 
Palasciano, 
thought the sen- 
tence too severe, 
and it was com- 
muted to two 
years’ imprison- 
ment. This was 
the tone of mili- 
tary opinion half 
a century ago. 
But Palasciano’s 
mouth could not 
be closed whilst 
he lived, and on 


his release he 
unceasingly ad- 
vocated the 


principles for 
which he had been willing to lay down his 
life. 

Of the Swiss promoters, M. Henri Dunant, 
a Genevan banker, created a profound sen- 
sation by the publication of his “ Souvenir 
of Solferino,” an account of a visit to that 
battle-field. Briefly, the principles sanctioned 
by the Convention are: the care of the 
sick and wounded by the belligerents without 
distinction of nationality ; soldiers incapable 
of serving again shall be sent back to their 
country and not kept as prisoners of war ; 
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hospitals and ambulances shall be regarded 
as neutral, and when containing sick and 
wounded shall not be appropriated by the 
enemy; the medical staff shall be con- 
sidered neutral; inducements shall be held 
out to the inhabitants of the country which 
may be the scene of the conflict to give 
aid to the sick and wounded; that a flag or 
armlet bearing a red cross on a white ground 
—the right to the use of which shall be 
granted by the 
military authori- 
ties — shall be 
the protective 
badge. TheCon- 
vention meant 
the recognition 
by the military 
authorities of the 
fact that the 
means at their 
disposal were in- 
adequate, which 
had been proved 
again and again. 
It is nothing less 
than a national 
misfortune that 
the proper use 
and effectiveness 
of the Red Cross 
badge are very 
little understood 
in this country. 
Under the terms 
of the treaty, no 
one, unlessautho- 
rised by a belli- 
gerent, has a 
right to wear it. 
There is, how- 
ever, no penalty 
attached to the 
abuse of it, so that every one connected 
in the remotest way with the hospital service 
acts as though he were entitled to its pro- 
tection. Itis used indifferently by the makers 
of invalid foods, surgical material and appli- 
ances, and patent pills. 

Twelve Powers attached their signatures 
to the treaty; France earned the distinction 
of being the first. More than thirty States 
now recognise the Convention. Japan, Siam, 
and Persia have ranged themselves beside 
the countries of Europe. King Menelik of 
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HOCPITAL—-FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


Abyssinia is said to have applied to the 
International Committee for admission. ‘The 
only States, even of secondary importance, 
outside the Convention, are Brazil, Mexico, 
Columbia, Costa Rica, and Venezuela. ‘The 
Brazilian Republic, when invited to join on 
the outbreak of civil war, replied through 
President Peixoto that they did not see the 
necessity, and affirmed the right to cannonade 
the hospitals, if necessary! Turkey signed 
the treaty, but to their shame the Turkish 
society did nothing for the Armenians and 
the Cretans. When remonstrated with, they 
said that these were cases of domestic dis- 
turbance merely, and could not be held to 
be within the scope of the agreement. For 
the Red Cross the Red Crescent has been 
substituted by the Turkish authorities, on 
the ground that the cross is distasteful to the 
Moslem. It should be added that they did 
good work during the Russo-Turkish War, as 
far as their resources allowed. 

In nearly all countries which are parties 
to the treaty there are voluntary aid societies. 
Most of them work under the title as well 
as the badge of the Red Cross. In the 
United Kingdom the association is known 
by the name of the National Aid Society, 
whilst in France it is styled the Société de 


Secours aux Blessés. In time of peace the 
British society is dormant: in this it differs 
materially from the Continental societies, for 
these are specially noticeable for the elaborate 
preparations which they make. In Holland, 
instruction in nursing is given to those who 
desire it and are willing to serve under the 
Red Cross. In this matter England has not 
been behindhand, for nurses have been 
trained at Netley Hospital for military service 
at the expense of the British society. Some 
of them served during the last Egyptian 
campaign. But it is in the establishment of 
sanitary depots for the storing of medical 
materials that the foreign societies have 
greatly distinguished themselves. As far back 
as 1866 large buildings were taken over in 
Berlin for this purpose. 

Each society is autonomous, and deter- 
mines for itself the limits of its work. Aiding 
the wounded is often supplemented by the 
relief of the inhabitants of a country in a 
state of war, and by other forms of charity. 
The French society, after the war of 1870, 
erected headstones over the graves of soldiers 
who had died in captivity. One hundred 
and seventy cemeteries in Germany bear 
evidence of this pious care. 


At the close of the American War of 
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FRACTURED LOWER LIMB—TRANSPORTATION BY THREE BEARERS 


Secession, Miss Clara Barton, the leading 
spirit of the Red Cross societies in the 
United States, at the request of President 
Lincoln undertook the task of tracing the 
missing. Out of thirteen thousand soldiers 
in their graves, she succeeded in identifying 
all but a few hundred ; 
she was successful alto- 
gether in investigating the 
fate of thirty thousand 
men, living or dead, 
During four years she de- 
voted herself to this 
task, meeting many of the 
charges from her own 
purse. The State de 
creed the reimbursement 
of this money, but she de- 
clined to accept it. This 
was after hostilities had 
ceased. When the fratri- 
cidal struggle was in pro- 
gress, Miss Barton was 
actively engaged in alle- 
viating the horrors which 
ensued. Her services and 
those of many other de- 
voted men and women 
were, however, powerless 
to save, even to help, 








on many .a_ bloody 
field. During the 
fighting in the Wilder- 
ness the woods caught 
fire, and many com- 
batants on both sides 
fell victims to the 
flames. The wounded 
lived haunted with the 
dread of being burnt 
alive; many preferred 
death by their own 
hands to the awful 
menace of such a fate. 
At Cold Harbour, so 
fierce was the fighting 
that the disabled were 
left lying between the 
lines where they fell. 
Miss Barton, who re- 
cently went to Cuba 
for the purpose of 
saving as many of the 
unfortunate reconcen- 
trados as possible, was 
the founder of the Red Cross Society in 
America, which, strictly speaking, only came 
into existence at the close of the war. Re- 
gardless of ill health, she urged the accept- 
ance of the Convention upon the Govern- 
ment through three Administrations, in 
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face of official incompetence and indiffer- 


ence, 


Medical military authorities have urged, 
with professional exclusiveness, 
service of the Red Cross should be available 
only in time of war. But it would be difficult 


to prove that the 
soldier would suffer 
because the societies 
were not inactive in 
time of peace. The 
American branches 
have taken this view. 
The flooding of the 
Mississippi valley 
gave them oneoppor- 
tunity, the conflagra- 
tion in Michigan an- 
other. The Russian 
society distributed 
nine million francs 
during the famine. 
The outbreak of 
the Franco-German 
War may be said to 
have cemented once 
and for all the Con- 
vention of Geneva, 
and to have made it 
impossible for any 
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civilised nation to lapse 
from its humane obliga- 
tions. Yet it proved 
again and again how 
utterly inadequate are 
the resources of the 
highest and best directed 
philanthropy to cope with 
the horrors of war. This 
is no fault of the Red 
Cross ; it is part of the 
brutal methods of national 
strife. At Gravelotte the 
helpers came too late; 
on the field of Sultz the 
wounded lay forthreedays; 
they bled to death or per- 
ished of cold and hunger. 


The groan, the roll in dust, 
the all-white eye 

Turned back within its socket 
—these reward 

Your rank and file by thou- 
sands, while the rest 

May win, perhaps, a ribbon 
at the breast 


Hospital trains, specially fitted for the 
carriage of the sick and wounded, were es- 
tablished. The French equipped seventeen 
flying ambulances which took the field with 
the troops up to the disastrous day of Sedan. 
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hundred cases of 
stores towards 
aiding the 
wounded. A tele- 
gram was for- 
warded to London 
for two hundred 
and fifty beds ; 
within forty-eight 
hours they had 
arrived at their 
destination. 
British regiments 
and British crews 
imposed levies 
upon themselves 
to supply funds. 
The colonies con- 
tributed. Russia, 
Austria, the Ne- 
therlands, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, 
LIFTING BY THREE-HANDED SEAT and selgium as- 





sisted either in 

money or kind, 

When Paris was besieged ambulances accom- often in both. Switzerland, to her everlasting 
panied the garrison in its sorties, whilst five glory, gave food and shelter to a French army 
large fixed hospitals were established within of eighty thousand men, five thousand of 
the city. When Paris capitulated, thousands whom were sick and wounded, the rest broken 


of wounded men were removed to the pro- with hunger, cold, and disease. Russia and 
vinces. This war em- 


phasised the interna- 
tional character of the 
Red Cross. Sweden, 
Norway, Spain, Italy, 
and Switzerland  fur- 
nished, through the me- 
dium of the Genevan 
committee, £26,000 in 
money, and sent stores 
to the value of as much 
more. This committee 
published lists of the 
wounded Frenchmen in 
Germany and the Ger- 
man prisoners in France. 
It conducted  corres- 
pondence on their be- 
half with their relatives, 
and dealt in this way 
with remittances 
amounting to more than 
£20,000. The British 
society contributed 
2,300,000 and twelve INSENSIBLE PERSON CARRIED BY TWO BEARERS 
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Switzerland placed their military surgeons 
at the disposal of the belligerents, and medi- 
cal aid was freely offered by England and 
other countries. 

When Paris was famine-stricken, the 
societies came to her aid. Mr. Forbes tells 
us how, upon the entry of the Germans into 
Paris, he was mistaken for a spy by the 
French populace. He was mobbed, and 
dragged through the gutter. He eventually 
succeeded in establishing his identity before 
a magistrate. The mob outside waited for 
him, and he would have had short shrift but 
for the magistrate’s sister who guided him 
by a back street to his hotel. He did not 
know how to thank her, and told her so. 
“Oh,” she broke in, “ that is not difficult, I 
will put my pride in my pocket.” She ex- 
plained that her brother had received no 
salary for six months! ‘They were gentle- 
folk, they could not join in the queue outside 
the bakers’ shops. Yet, mon Dieu! they 
were actually starving. And the poor woman 
burst into tears. “I hurried the lady into 
aroom in which there was no one to remark 
her emotion,” says Mr. Forbes, “then | 
found John Furley. Furley was a man of 
energy. In five minutes a hamper had been 
packed. She came into the hall, looked 
down on the big hamper whose open mouth 
disclosed a leg of mutton, a couple of fowls, 
a huge honest loaf,and sundry vegetables ; 
then she gave a great gasp, and I feared she 
was about to faint.” 

The Mr. John Furley of the story is 
now our leading authority on the subject 
of voluntary aid for the wounded. He is 
as well and as widely known to the army 
sanitary service as Lord Roberts or Lord 
Charles Beresford are to the combatant 
branches. If he has missed the stamp 
of common notoriety it is because popular 
heroes are unjustly drawn from those who 
fight rather than those who save life. He was 
delegate to the first Genevan Convention, 
he went through the Franco-German War, was 
in Paris through the struggle with the Com- 
mune, and in Spain during the Carlist insur- 
rection. Mr. Furley, during the Franco- 
German War, fell into the hands of some 
Franc-tireurs, who proposed to shoot him 
forthwith without the formality of a trial. 
He was led before the Maire, and an elderly 
and corpulent bourgeois declared that he was 
willing to burn off his right hand if the 


prisoner was not a Prussian spy. ‘I pointed 
out the fire to him,” says Mr. Furley, “and 
told him he had better try the effect at once.” 
The prisoner further represented the folly of 
irritating the British lion, and wiser councils 
prevailed. After a visit under escort to the 
Prefect of an adjacent town, Mr. Furley was 
allowed to tranquilly go his way. The perils 
of residence in Paris during the Commune 
can only be faintly indicated. It was a fight 
to the death: the Commune spared neither 
friend nor foe, and the Versaillais were not 
slow to follow the execrable example. Neu- 
trals were fired upon, an English war corres- 
pondent was ordered on pain of death to the 
barricades. The city of the Seine was a sink 
into which the penniless rascality of half 
Europe poured to enlist under the flag of 
Liberty. Rascality and patriotism went down 
together into a common grave. 

The tale of victims to the “white flag 
crossed with red” is a long one. Medical 
men, nurses, ambulance bearers, and helpers 
have fallen by scores, sometimes under fire, 
sometimes stricken by typhus. The repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Red Cross followed 
the advance guard into action at the attack 
of Ghéok-Tépé. Twelve of them paid for it 
with their lives, six were wounded. The 
Dutch, on the outbreak of war with the 
Sultan of Atchin, sent a messenger to 
announce their intention of adhering to the 
Convention. The messenger was foully 
murdered. ‘The Italian Red Cross Society, 
during the Abyssinian War, escorted the 
wounded to Massowah through a savage and 
hostile country. At Abba Carima fifty 
surgeons of the Italian army were killed or 
left for dead upon the field. Many fell 
under fire in the act of relieving the wounded, 
others were savagely stoned to death by the 
victorious Abyssinians. 

The form of aid,as I have shown, is not 
always surgical or medical; food for the 
starving, books to while away the weary 
hours of convalescence, tobacco to soothe 
the nerves wrung by pain—all are as keenly 
appreciated and as necessary as sanitary 
material and medicaments. Some societies 
have provided homes at the seaside, others 
have aided the widow, the orphan, and the 
impoverished soldier, whilst others again have 
seen that the wife and child shuuld not want 
whilst the husband was serving his country. 
The British society distributed seed-grain 
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amongst the French peasantry, and the Peace 
Society co-operated. 

The Red Cross takes no heed of creed or 
country. It serves and waits upon Govern- 
ments, Powers, and authorities, that it may 
do its work the better; but it is above and 
beyond them all, as mercy is superior to 
bloodshed and pity to the devious paths of 
policy. The capacity of sympathy with 
suffering humanity, when overwhelmed by 
some great calamity, will probably in the 
future be the only limit which the men and 
women of the Red Cross will set to their 
efforts. The victims of plague, fire, famine, 
and other forms of civil disaster suffer as 
keenly as those who fall by the sword. War 
is at present sometimes a necessity. Yet 
whilst to defend is a duty, to offend, in the 
interests of national or personal aggrandise- 
ment, is as certainlyacrime. ‘The peoples 


begin to comprehend,” wrote Victor Hugo, 
“ that if to kill is a crime, to kill much can- 
not be an extenuating circumstance. That 
Te Deums do not count for much in this 
matter. Homicide is homicide, bloodshed 
is bloodshed ; it alters nothing to call one- 
self Caesar or Napoleon; in the eyes of the 
eternal God the murderer is not changed 
because instead of a hangman’s cap there 
is placed upon his head an emperor’s 
crown.” 

We are indebted to the kindness of the 
St. Andrew’s Ambulance Association of 
Glasgow for permission to use the photo- 
graphic illustrations showing the most ap- 
proved manner of rendering help to the 
injured under various conditions. They 
appeared originally in their excellent “ Manual 
of Stretcher Drill and Exercises,” by John 
Ewan Brodie, M.D., V.S., price 6d. 





A SUNDAY IN FREE ST. GEORGE’S, EDINBURGH 


By ALEX. W. STEWART 


MONG the thousands of tourists 
from all parts of the world who 
visit Edinburgh in the course of 
the season, there are many who 

avail themselves of the opportunity of wor- 
shipping in St. George’s Free Church. 
Various reasons attract them. St. George’s 
is one of the representative churches in the 
“ grey metropolis ”; it is the wealthiest and 
the most influential in the denomination to 
which it belongs, and it is associated with 
the names of eminent divines—Dr. Robert 
Candlish and Dr. Oswald Dykes in the past, 
Dr. Alexander Whyte and Mr. Hugh Black 
in the present. A glance down the long 
list of fifty-seven elders conveys an idea of 
the position which the church occupies in 
the community. There you find the names 
of the Earl of Moray; the Rev. Professor 
A. B. Davidson, one of the greatest Hebrew 
scholars and exegetes of our time ; Professor 
Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart, the eminent 
physician; Dr. Joseph Bell, whose clinical 
methods suggested to Dr. Conan Doyle his 
most popular fictitious character, ‘‘ Sherlock 


Holmes”; Professor Alexander Simpson, 
Dr. Whyte’s brother-in-law, and the nephew 
and successor of the discoverer of chloroform ; 
Sheriff Jameson; Professor Wood; Mr. 
Alexander Taylor Innes, advocate, author of 
a Life of John Knox; and Dr. George Smith, 
father of the gifted and scholarly Professor 
George Adam Smith, and himself a well- 
known /ittérateur. The wealth and generosity 
of the members are attested by the fact that 
since the congregation left the Establishment 
at the disruption of 1843 they have raised 
over £450,000, while last year their con- 
tributions amounted to the large sum of 
4125283. 

But time and labour have been given as 
well as money. Since the formation of the 
church, the Fountainbridge district of the 
city has been its Home Mission field, and 
the work there has been carried on with 
great zeal and with signal success by a noble 
band of young men and young women, many 
of whom dwell in the most fashionable 
squares and crescents of the Scottish capital. 
The centre of operations is the Chalmers’ 
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Institute. There is held the Sabbath school, 
and there too meets nightly during the week 
the Working Girls’ Club, an institution which 
is worthy of imitation by churches which 
have their sphere of usefulness in artisan 
localities. ‘The membership fee for the club 
is the nominal sum of sixpence a year. On 
the Monday evenings there is a sewing class, 
and on the other week-nights, girls who 
might otherwise spend their leisure hours 
gadding about the streets or attending 
dancing saloons are attracted to the club by 
games and other forms of wholesome recrea- 
tion. In the same building working girls 
are boarded for the small charge of six 
shillings a week, the difference between that 
sum and the actual expenditure being con- 
tributed by the congregation. St. George’s 
may be called a mother of churches, for out 
of the Fountainbridge Mission have grown 
the flourishing congregations of the Barclay 
and St. Peter’s Churches, besides the existing 
Fountainbridge Church, while St. George’s 
has also been the means of establishing the 
Free Churches of Roseburn and Dalry in 
these new and populous districts. 

The church in Shandwick Place is the 
third in which the congregation have wor- 
shipped. It was opened in 1869, the year 
before Dr. Whyte began his ministry in 
Edinburgh. Owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining one, the site alone cost the large 
sum of £13,600, and altogether about 
439,000 has been expended upon the 
church. Externally, the building 1s not 
remarkable except for the lofty campanile 
tower, designed, appropriately, after that of 
San Georgio in Venice, and conspicuous 
from many points of view of the west end 
of Edinburgh. It contains a melodious peal 
of bells presented by the family of Mrs. Hog 
of Newliston, and bearing the pious in- 
scription, “To the memory of His great 
goodness.” Internally the church is a model 
of Presbyterian simplicity. It is square, with 
a gallery on three sides, the fourth side con- 
taining an apse in the centre of which stands 
the pulpit. The congregation long resisted 
the fascination of instrumental music, and it 
was only in October of last year that the 
organ, a very fine instrument by Messrs. 
Lewis, was inaugurated by Mr. Alfred 
Hollins, the blind organist who now con- 
ducts the praise. The keyboard is in the 
middle of the choir seat in front of the 
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pulpit, and the pipes occupy a novel position, 
being equally distributed in two recesses 
hewn out of the north wall, one on each side 
of the apse. It is a church where one can 
worship with comfort; the pews are roomy 
and the acoustics good, while the ventilation 
has been much improved by the introduction 
of the electric light. St. George’s is not a 
large church. It is only seated for about 
1300 persons, and, as the admission of 
strangers is now limited to those who can 
find places in the pews after the seat-holders 
are accommodated, it is not uncommon for 
those who come late to have to go away dis- 
appointed, Especially is this the case at the 
evening service, a crowd waiting at the side 
door in Stafford Street until ten minutes to 
seven o'clock, when they are admitted in 
detachments, regulated by four stalwart 
policemen, until all the seats are filled. 
Then the door is shut. At the forenoon 
service, when there is less of a rush, strangers 
wait in the vestibule until the clock strikes 
eleven, the hour at which worship begins. 
Then amid the harmonious notes of the 
organ voluntary the visitors stream in 
decorously, and, guided by the doorkeepers, 
take the unoccupied places in the pews. 

Dr. Whyte and Mr. Black preach alter- 
nately, and to spend a Sabbath forenoon 
and evening with them in St. George’s is to 
combine devout worship with an intellectual 
treat provided by two men who are no mere 
counterpart of one another. It is not, how- 
ever, every person who can appreciate Dr. 
Whyte when first they hear him. You 
require to know him, to become accustomed 
to his voice and his style, to enter into sym- 
pathy with his ideas, before you thoroughly 
enjoy his sermons. His face is worth study- 
ing. Sunshine and shadow flit across it as 
they do along the rugged slopes of his native 
hills. One moment it is solemn and stern, 
the next it is radiant, the eyes shooting forth 
soft and kindly glances; a strong Scotch 
face full of character; honest, straightforward, 
earnest, thoughtful—the face of a man who 
can penetrate through mere superficialities, 
yet withal that of one who looks charitably 
on the failings of others, however severely he 
judges himself. Dr. Whyte’s accent betrays 
his birthplace. He was born some three- 
score years ago in Kirriemuir, which then, 
more than now, justified the name by which 
another distinguished native has made it 
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famous. Kirriemuir, since raised to the 
dignity of a town, was in those days an 
isolated village without any railway communi- 
cation, and, as it lay off the main road of 
travel, it was seldom visited by strangers. 
As you passed the cottages of its industrious 
weavers you could hear all day long the 
click of their looms, and if you peeped jn at 
one of the open doors you might see husband 
and wife sitting in front of their flashing 
shuttles with hanks of thrums hanging at 
their elbows. When the weavers foregathered, 
Radical politics and the abstruse points of 
Calvinistic theology were the usual topics of 
discussion. Amid such surroundings a boy 
of Alexander Whyte’s temperament could 
not fail to become a hard worker and a 
vigorous thinker. .After receiving an ele- 
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mentary education at a local 
school known as Webster’s 
Seminary, he left it at the early 
age of thirteen, and, like his 
hero in later years, Jacob 
Behmen, he followed the craft 
of a shoemaker until manhood. 
Like most of the Thrums folk 
he was an omnivorous reader, 
and, devoting the little spare 
time he had to self-culture, 
he was able by-and-by tu 
forsake manual labour and to 
start professional life as teacher 
at a hamlet bearing the scrip- 
tural name of Padan-aram, 
situated a few miles from his 
birthplace. Thence he went to 
take charge of the Free Church 
school at Airlie, where he came 
under the influence of the Rev. 
David White, who turned his 
thoughts definitely towards the 
ministry, for which he had 
had yearnings since childhood. 
After studying at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, for four years, 
and at the Free Church College 
in Edinburgh for a similar term, 
during which he acted as mis- 
sionary to the great Free 
Churchman, the Rev. Dr. 
Moody Stuart, of St. Luke’s, 
he was licensed in 1866 to 
preach the Gospel. Imme- 


diately he received the ap- 
pointment of assistant to 
the Rev. Dr. Roxburgh, of St. John’s, 


Glasgow, then one of the leading divines in 
the Western metropolis, and twelve months 
later he was elected his colleague. Among 
the members of the congregation was Dr. 
Rainy, Professor of Jurisprudence in Glasgow 
University, who was so charmed with the 
young preacher that he was wont to remark 
to his friends, “I wonder where that boy 
has got all his deep knowledge of the human 
heart.” Incidentally, Dr. Rainy was the 
cause of his junior pastor’s translation to 
Edinburgh. Lord Ardmillan, a Judge of the 
Court of Session and an elder in Free St. 
George’s, while presiding at the circuit court 
in Glasgow, was taken by his friend Dr 
Rainy to hear Dr. Whyte, and was so much 
impressed by his preaching that he deter- 
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mined to secure him as his own minister. 
‘The result was that in 1870 Dr. Whyte was 
inducted as colleague and successor to Dr. 
Candlish in the pastorate of St. George’s. 
Three years afterwards the Disruption leader 
passed from the scene of his labours, and 
from that date onward till 1895, when the 
Rev. Hugh Black became his colleague, Dr. 
Whyte was sole minister of St. George’s. 
Now he has received the highest honour 
which the Free Church can confer upon 
him: he was Moderator of her General 
Assembly in May. 

Dr. Whyte writes his sermons unabbre- 
viated, and he follows his manuscript closely 
in preaching; but now and then he leaves 
the desk, and walking to the side of the plat- 
form-pulpit, he speaks a few sentences from 
memory. Intense earnestness, vivid imagina- 
tion, spiritual insight, 
analytical delineation 
of character, shrewd 
comments, anda pawky 
humour characterise his 
sermons, which are 
couched in the terse, 
vigorous Anglo-Saxon 
of the Bible and the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
As a specimen of ima- 
ginativedescription take 
these opening sentences 
of one of his Bunyan 
lectures which I heard 
on a Sabbath evening 
some years ago. The 
preacher seemed to be 
describing a landscape 
which he had actually 
beheld, rather than one 
of which he had only a 
mental vision. 

“The Delectable 
Mountains rise out of 
the heart of Immanuel’s 
Land. ‘This fine range 
of far-rolling hills falls 
away on the one side 
toward the plain of 
Destruction, and on the 
other side toward *\e 
land of Beulah and the 
Celestial City, and the 
way to the Celestial 
City runs like a_bee- 
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line over these well-watered pastures. 
Standing on a clear day on the highest peak 
of the Delectable Mountains, if you have 
good eyes you can see the hill Difficulty in 
the far-back distance, with a perpetual mist 
clinging to its base and climbing up its 
sides, which mist, the shepherds say to you, 
rises all the year round off the Slough of 
Despond, while beyond that again the heavy 
smoke of the city of Destruction and the 
town of Stupidity shuts in the whole horizon. 
And then, when you turn your back on all 
that, in favourable states of the weather you 
can see here and there the shimmer of that 
river over which there is no bridge; and, 
then again, so high above the river that it 
seems to be a city standing in heaven 
rather than upon the earth, you will see 
the high towers and shining palace roofs 
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and broad battlements of the New Jerusalem 
itself.” 

Dr. Whyte is thoroushly orthodox and 
evangelical, but, for a Free Churchman, his 
theology is broad. Could a man be other- 
wise who can appreciate such diverse per- 
sonalities as those of the Puritan Bunyan, 
the Roman Catholic St. Theresa, the Cove- 
nanting Samuel Rutherford, the Episcopalian 
Bishop Andrewes, the German Theosophist 
Jacob Behmen, and the Greek ecclesiastic 
Father John? Dr. Whyte has succeeded in a 
difficult phase of Christian work: he has 
made prayer-meetings attractive. Early in 
his ministry the prayer-meetings in St. 
George’s caught hold of the people, and the 
hall, which at first sufficed for their accom- 
modation, became so crowded that, it was 
necessary to remove to the church, which was 
soon nearly as well filled on the Tuesday 
evenings as on the Sundays. The explana- 
tion was simple. Dr. Whyte did not trust 
to the inspiration of the moment; he care- 
fully prepared deeply interesting lectures on 
phases of religious life. But the Session felt 
that the strain of this preparation was too 
great an addition to the labour of writing a 
couple of sermons every week, and, with Dr. 
Whyte’s consent, the Tuesday evening address 
was transferred to the Sunday evening. 
Among the subjects of these addresses have 
been “Samuel Rutherford,” the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and the prominent men and 
women of the Old Testament. 

His Bible classes have been another re- 
markable feature of Dr. Whyte’s ministry. 
The class for young women meets on the 
Wednesday afternoons, and that for the 
young men at the close of the Sunday evening 
service, and so popular are they that each is 
attended by between 500 and 600 persons. 
The subjects studied are the great biographies, 
scriptural, spiritual, mystical, and intellectual, 
such as those of Dante, William Law, Bishop 
Andrewes, Santa Theresa, Jacob Behmen, 
and Father John of Cronstadt, the same 
lesson being studied in each class. The 
audiences were not limited by the walls of 
St. George’s, for several series of the Sunday 
evening and the Bible class addresses were 
published week by week in religious journals, 
spreading the fame of Dr. Whyte far beyond 
this country. Many readers desired to 
possess these addresses in a permanent form, 
and, after much persuasion, Dr. Whyte con- 
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sented to their publication in volumes. 
During the past six years a small library has 
come from the busy pen of Dr. Whyte, and 
thus thousands of readers who dwell far from 
the shadow of Arthur’s Seat are enabled, in 
spirit, to spend a Sunday with Dr. Whyte in 
St. George’s. The “ Bunyan Characters ” 
—of which, including the third series which 
deals with the “ Holy War,” nearly 40,000 
copies have been issued—are especially 
popular with our kin beyond the Atlantic, 
who are always among the most appreciative 
readers of the works of Scottish authors. 
Since the Rev. Hugh Black became Dr. 
Whyte’s colleague in the ministry of St. 
George’s, he has exercised a strong influence 
for good among the young men of Edinburgh. 
His youth and his personality attract them, 
his enthusiasm stimulates them, and they 
find food for thought and a solution of their 
doubts and difficulties in his intellectual 
discourses. Mr. Black was born in Rothesay, 
the fairest of Scottish watering-places, whose 
bonnie bay swarms with pleasure boats in 
summer-time, when its shores are thronged 
with Glasgow excursionists, while its balmy 
air and sheltered nooks attract invalids in 
the shorter days when the snell east wind is 
sweeping along the streets of Edinburgh. 
After completing his preliminary education 
at Rothesay Academy, Mr. Black went to 
Glasgow University, where he qualified for 
the M.A. degree, and then went through the 
usual curriculum at the Free Church College 
in the same city. He came into special 
prominence as a member of the Dialectic 
Society, where his oratory won for him the 
name of Demosthenes from his class-mates. 
His student days over, Mr. Black was called 
to become first minister of Sherwood Free 
Church, Paisley, where he was ordained in 
September 1891. Under the brilliant and 
energetic young minister the new congrega- 
tion prospered greatly. His fame as a 
preacher soon spread, and in the succeeding 
year he received a call to become colleague 
to Dr. Whyte. The General Assembly, how- 
ever, did not see fit to authorise his transla- 
tion so soon from the sphere in which he 
was doing such good work, and he remained 
in Paisley until a second call from St. 
George’s came in the year 1895. Greatly to 
the regret of his congregation, Mr. Black 
felt it to be his duty to obey the summons, 
and in January 1896 he began his ministry 
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INTERIOR OF FREE ST. GEORGE'S, EDINBURGH 


in the west end of Edinburgh. The freshness 
with which Mr. Black treats the old Gospel 
truths is familiar not only to those who have 
listened to the spoken word, but to the 
much wider circle who have been reached 
through that charming little volume of 
sermons entitled “ Friendship,’ which was 
published a few months ago. 

When I heard Mr. Black preach it was a 
March forenoon, but the chill air of early 
springtide was mellowed by the sunshine 
which streamed from a sky unflecked by a 
single cloud. It was an ideal Sabbath— 
George Herbert’s “sweet day, so cool, so 
calm, so bright.” The pavements were 
thronged with churchgoers hastening to their 
respective places of worship, which called 
them with the sweet persuasion of melodious 
chimes or the harsh jangle of inharmonious 
bells. Inside St. George’s a typical Edin- 
burgh west-end congregation, well dressed 
but not over-dressed, sat in a solemn expect- 
ancy, which was relieved by the faint hum of 
conversation which always precedes the 
entrance of the minister. For the kirkyaird 


crack is not wholly extinct in the fashionable 
city church. <A behind the pulpit 
opened, and Mr. Hollins entered leaning 
on a friendly arm, descended the steps, 
and took his place at the organ. ‘The bell 
ceased as the clock struck eleven, and while 
the notes of the voluntary floated through 
the building the strangers who had _ been 
waiting in the vestibule filled up the vacant 
seats until every pew was full. Again the 
door opened at the rear of the pulpit, and a 
young man with pale intellectual face and 
bushy frizzled black hair stepped on to the 
pulpit-platform, and kneeling down at the 
side of the bookboard, offered up a silent 
prayer. A_ brief spoken prayer followed. 
The joyful keynote that pervaded the whole 
service was struck in the opening hymn : 


door 


Hallelujah ! hallelujah! 

Hearts to heaven and voices raise; 
Sing to God a hymn of gladness, 
Sing to God a hymn of praise. 


Mr. Black having repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, read the 106th Psalm, prefacing it 
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with the remark that this was the first of the 
Hallelujah Psalms. Prayer followed, and 
the singing of Pierpoint’s jubilant hymn: 


For the beauty of the earth, 
For the beauty of the skies, 
For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies, 
Christ, our God, to Thee we raise 
This our sacrifice of praise. 


The lesson read from the New Testament 
was the fifth chapter of Romans from the 
twelfth verse, after which the congregation 
joined in singing the familiar words of the 
Thirty-first Psalm : 


All praise and thanks be to the Lord, 
for He hath magnified 

His wondrous love to me within 
a city fortified. 


Prayer was succeeded by the reading of the 
intimations, in the course of which Mr. 
Black made a special appeal on behalf of the 
great scheme of his denomination, the Sus- 
tentation Fund. In a brief sketch of the 
history of the Free Church he said that it 
was not a dissenting Church but a National 
Church—the Church of Scotland free. So 
at the Disruption the probleri before the 
leaders of the Church was how to maintain 
a National Church without State aid, and 
this problem was solved by the Sustentation 
Fund. It was, he said, a fund based on sound 
theology as well as on sound finance, on the 
principles of Jesus Christ, on unselfishness, 
the strong helping the weak. ‘The two great 
schemes were Home and Foreign Missions, 
and the greatest of the Home Mission 
agencies was the Sustentation Fund, with 
regard to which the congregation of Free 
St. George’s had a noble history, and was 
not a whit behind its best at the present 
time. The death of the large contril:utors 
suggested that the place of the princely 
givers of the past must be filled by the 
young men of to-day. Business and _pro- 
fessional men should readjust their relation 
to the Fund as their income increased and 
as God had prospered them. Replyifig to 
criticisms of the Fund Mr. Black said’ that 
no fund in any society dependent as this 


one was on voluntary subscriptions was 
so stable as the Sustentation Fund ; it 
was more stable than the Budget. The 


intimations ended, we sang Caswall’s trans- 
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lation of the beautiful words of Bernard of 
Clairvaux : 


Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast, 

But sweeter far Thy face to see 
And in Thy presence rest. 


While Mr. Hollins played an offertory on 
the organ the collection plates were passed 
round by the young deacons. Then came 
the sermon, which lasted for half-an-hour, 
but was so interesting that it seemed to 
occupy only half of that time. 

The text was the sixth verse of the 106th 
Psalm—* We have sinned with our fathers, 
we have committed iniquity, we have done 
wickedly.” Mr. Black has an unaffected 
Scotch accent; he speaks clearly and, in 
St. George’s at any rate, not a word is missed 
by an attentive listener. His sermons are 
filled with beautiful thoughts, what one may 
call religious epigrams. These are some ex- 
tracts from his sermon on this March morning: 
Human life is organic, with its roots in the 
past, and religion is also based on history. 
‘The strongest religious appeal is an appeal 
to history. ‘The evidence of God in history 
is cumulative. God is shot through the 
whole of life as the thread of the complete 
pattern is shot through the web. The mind 
is not a tabula rasa, a clean sheet of paper ; 
each soul is only fresh relatively—it has a 
long history behind it, the history of the 
gains and the losses of the past. We are 
bound up in the one bundle of life, not only 
the life of our time but the life of all time. 
We inherit the achievements of the bygone 
life ; we cannot ayoid the penalties of failure 
and mistake in that bygone life. Sin also is 
vicarious; ‘we have sinned with our fathers.” 
The nation is more than the sum of the 
individual lives that compose it. A nation 
is a separate entity in itself. It is an organi- 
sation subject to its own laws of life. A 
nation has a moral history recording the 
state of the public conscience. We gain for 
every moral victory and achievement, we 
suffer for every mistake. ‘There is an empty, 
light-hearted, light-headed optimism which 
says, “ It cannot be that the innocent should 
suffer with and for the guilty,” but it is no 
new expedient to deny facts by shaking the 
head and shutting the eyes, and when all 
shallow criticism of the form of that theo 
logical statement has expended itself, when 
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cheap sneers at Calvin are done, we are still 
confronted by the question ‘“* What are the 
facts?” Has it not been often seen that a 
later generation has to pay the penalty of the 
accumulated sins of those who have gone 
before them? Witness the French Revolu- 
tion. In national life if we do not sin with 
our fathers, at least we suffer for them. 
One generation is what all past generations 
have conspired to make it. What is true of 
the national life is true in the more limited 
sphere of the family. ‘The freewill of the 
fathers is the destiny of the children. If you 
could silence religion on this subject, science 
would rub in the lesson of it. However you 
state it, and however you attempt to explain 
it, by theology or by science, this fact of 
Scripture is at least a fact of life. The 
terrible fact of inherited sin does not take 
away from the personal responsibility for 
actual evil committed by each of us. 
The moral unity of the race is a law 
of life. It serves a great purpose in the 
progress of man; it is meant for strength 


not for weakness, for life not for death, a 
heritage of good as well as of evil. If 
we are bound together in a conspiracy of 
evil, we are also bound tozether in a 
conspiracy of good. If sin is vicarious, 
so also is redemption. Christ died for 
sin, and is the firstfruits of the redeemed 
humanity. There is a point of departure 
open for us so that sin shall not have 
dominion over us. The guilt of the past 
sin of the fathers only becomes ours if we 
consent to it. 

The preacher closed the book and, as a 
preliminary to a baptism, the Scripture 
sentence “ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me” was sung to Gadsby's music, the 
ceremony being followed, as usual, by the 
invocation, “ The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee.” A prayer, the singing of the verses 
of the 3oth Paraphrase, and the pronouncing 
of the Benediction ended a service beautiful 
in its Presbyterian simplicity, a service in 
which joyful worship was blended ith devout 
philosophy. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD NAPIER 
OF MAGDALA 


By Coronet G. H. TREVOR, C.S.1. 


ANY years ago, when Assistant to 
the Resident at Hyderabad, I was 
deputed to join the Staff which 
accompanied Lord Napier of 

Magdala, then Commander-in-Chief of our 
Indian forces, on several visits of inspection 
to barracks, hospitals, and lines in the 
neighbouring cantonment of Secunderabad, 
the largest military station in India. | 
remember being particularly struck by the 
kind thoughtful manner in which his Excel- 
lency spoke to the men in hospital, stopping 
at every other bed to inquire into the ail- 
ment of its occupant and consoling him with 
a few cheering words. I had heard a good 
deal about Sir Robert Napier when in com- 
mand of a column during the Mutiny (he 
had previously been Chief Engineer of the 
Punjab), and of his achievements up to the 
Abyssinian campaign, which brought him a 
peerage and the command of the Indian 


army ; but, being young, did not realise till 
then how simple a Commander-in-Chief 
could be, and what a power sympathy gives 
him; the sympathy, that is, which bestows 
unwearying attention on details affecting the 
health and comfort of his soldiers and never 
finds them irksome. For young men 
especially Lord Napier seemed always to 
have a word or smile of encouragement at 
the right moment; though report credited 
him with the power of being stern upon 
occasion, and speaking sharply at times in 
the Council-chamber at Calcutta and Simla. 
No one ever accused him of being a courtier 
in the slightest degree, or of saying or doing 
anything for effect or to gain popularity. ‘There 
was a fire in him when crossed and thwarted, 
or moved to righteous indignation, as there 
is in all men of vigour, which heightened 
instead of detracting from the charm of a 
character made noble by its utter absence of 
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self-seeking. It so happened that during a 
big review of the troops on the Secunderabad 
Parade Ground, the Commander-in-Chief’s 
horse made a false step and rolled over, 
injuring the rider’s knee so severely that he 
had to be lifted into a carriage and driven to 
the Hyderabad Residency, where he was 
staying. For several days he was confined 
to his bed and suffered great pain. About 
a fortnight after the accident his Military 
Secretary told me the Chief would be glad 
to see me in his bedroom. I was some- 
what surprised as well as pleased, never 
having had the honour before of what might 
be called an interview with the distinguished 
visitor ; only a casual word or smile when he 
came across me in the exercise of such sub- 
ordinate duties as a political Assistant could 
render—trifling enough in all conscience. 
When, at his instigation, I tried to recall 
them afterwards, I could only recollect 
having drafted two letters addressed by his 
Excellency to the Nizam and his Minister 
Sir Salar Jung, and having helped an aide- 
de-camp occasionally in seeing that carriages 
and saddle-horses were in attendance when 
required. I found Lord Napier sitting up 
in bed, unable to bend the injured knee, but 
comparatively free from pain. Shaking hands 
with me very warmly, he began by thanking 
me for ‘* my kindness ”—an expression which 
rather puzzled me till he recalled the slight 
service just mentioned, which I had altogether 
forgotten, and which was only part of my 
day’s work, quite unworthy of special recog- 
nition. Still it pleased him to recognise it. 
At the beginning of our conversation he 
said : “I am so happy this morning, and Iam 
going to tell you why; only you must not 
say anything about it to any one for the 
present.” His face radiated joy as he spoke. 
“ You have heard of the court-martial?” 
I knew, as every one else did, that the young 
off.cer he named had come to grief while in 
temporary command of a battery of artillery 
through a deficiency in the battery’s cash 
chest which could not be accounted for 
satisfactorily, and had lately been tried by 
court-martial. ‘‘ Yes,” continued the Chief, 
“T have carefully examined the proceedings of 
the court during the last two days and have 
been able to satisfy myself that its verdict 
may be mistaken. I hope to convince 
it that there is reasonable ground for 
presuming culpable negligence instead of 
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criminal misappropriation. Think of that! 
—the happiness of saving the son of a dis- 
tinguished officer from disgrace and _ his 
family from lifelong pain. I feel as light- 
hearted as a boy just home for the holidays.” 
He looked what he felt—the dear old Chief, 
sitting up in his bed and forgetting his 
crippled knee in the joy of reflecting that his 
duty did not bid him confirm the sentence 
of that court-martial. What extenuating 
circumstances the court may have brought 
to his notice, or what opinion his military 
advisers may have offered, I do not know, 
but feel sure that every iota of evidence for 
and against the accused had been carefully 
weighed by Lord Napier himself, and that 
the conclusion he arrived at was emphatically 
his own. His delight led him on to distil 
pearls of wisdom for my benefit, some of 
which have escaped my memory. But I 
remember his telling me that as I rose in 
the service I should bear in mind the im- 
portance of never blaming a man more than 
he deserved. “In reproving a subordinate 
take care to be just: every word you say 
more than the circumstances strictly warrant 
you give him a grievance. Avoid that as 
far as possible.” When I left his room I 
understood why the Chief’s Staff and friends 
swore by him as the embodiment of all that 
was manly, chivalrous, unselfish. 

After his return to Calcutta he wrote a 
delightful letter of thanks to the Resident in 
whose house he had been laid up so unwil- 
lingly, and, enclosing a photograph of him- 
self, was good enough to send another for 
my acceptance. 

My next meeting with Lord Napier took 
place at Calcutta some time afterwards. 
When the Prince of Wales landed at that port 
in December 1875, among the native chiefs 
and noblemen assembled to greet him on 
arrival was the Nizam’s distinguished Minister, 
Sir Salar Jung, representing his master, then 
a child of tender years. I accompanied Sir 
Salar Jung as political officer in attendance, 
and resided with him in a house hired for 
the occasion in a suburb named Ballygunge, 
about four miles distant from Government 
House. To meet Sir Salar Jung was a 
pleasure to any Englishman, he was such a 
high-bred polished -gentleman: to be on 
intimate friendly terms with him, as good 
fortune led me to be, was a distinct privilege. 
Still, when Christmas Day dawned, 1 was 
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conscious of a certain incongruity in the 
idea that I should eat my Christmas dinner 
at the table of a Mohammedan nobleman in 
company with other guests all of his persua- 
sion, not one of mine. I had left cards 
some days before at Government House, on 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and other houses, but at none of 
these apparently had the thought presented 
itself of including a solitary Englishman at 
Ballygunge in their Christmas parties, made 
up possibly before his arrival on the scene. 
In the afternoon up rode a mounted orderly 
with a note from one of the Chief's aides-de- 
camp saying that Lord Napier would be 
very happy if I would dine with him that 
evening, in the event of my being disen- 
gaged. It was his own thought, I heard 
afterwards, not prompted by any of his 
Staff. 

On my entering his drawing-room in the 
Fort I found it full of officers unknown to 
me, mostly of field rank; scarcely a single 
subaltern to keep me in countenance. His 
kxcellency received me most cordially, and 
when we trooped in to the dining-room 
(there was no lady in the party) an A.D.C. 
told me I was to sit on the Chief's left hand 


—a seat of honour which, Lord Napier 
courteously explained in the hearing of those 
around, he had reserved for me as the only 
stranger to Calcutta among his guests, and 
because, he added, “ you were so kind to me 
when I visited Hyderabad.” To appreciate 
the full significance of this little act, one 
almost requires to have been in the army 
and in India, where precedence according 
to rank is next door to an article of the 
Christian faith. It caused me some em- 
barrassment at first, but that soon wore off 
under the genial influence of my host and 
neighbours to whom he took care to intro- 
duce me. 

These personal reminiscences of the 
thoughtful sympathy of a great and good 
man may seem to outsiders too trivial for 
print. May I plead in excuse that trifles 
make the sum of our existence, and that it 
is a pleasure to a grateful survivor to lay a 
simple flower on an honoured tomb? The 
Temple of Fame is sacred to brilliant gifts 
and shining deeds; but if ever a man won 
the praise of men without seeking it, because 
he was always thinking of others, never of 
himself, it was the single-minded Engineer 
officer who rose to be Napier of Magdala. 
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CHAPTER XV 


BREAKING GROUND 


RS. LITTLEWOOD glanced up 

quickly as Betty and Ryder 

Morion entered the room. She 

was seated not far from the door, 

showing some photographs of her grand- 

children to Mrs. Charlemont—a curious 

expression, half annoyance, half expectancy, 

stole into her face as she caught sight of the 

two, and between handing the portraits to her 

friend and listening to her comments there- 

upon, she managed to keep a keen though 
unobtruded watch on the doorway. 

She had not long to wait. Scarcely a 

minute had elapsed before her son and 





&c. &c. 


Frances made their appearance. Mrs. Little- 
wood’s perceptions and instincts were very 
quick : something told her that the two had 
been talking more or less confidentially, for 
Horace looked eager and slightly nervous ; 
his companion,.on the other hand, grave and 
almost absent, with a dreamy look in her 
eyes, which her hostess—little as, compara- 
tively speaking, she knew her—she yet felt in- 
tuitively was not Frances’ habitual expression. 

“Tt cannot surely have come to anything 
serious as yet,” thought she, with a sudden 
rush of alarm which almost startled herself. 
“ He would never dream of it without con- 
sulting me, dependent on me as he is, and 
surely I have more hold on his affection and 
respect than that would show!” 
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But the misgiving was there. Had she 
been a woman of less breeding and self- 
control she could scarcely have hidden her 
uneasiness. Even as it was, she did so less 
completely than she imagined, or else Frances 
herself was all but morbidly acute to-night, 
for as Mrs. Littlewood moved to her with 
some polite commonplace, the girl fe/t that 
the courtesy but overlay increasing coldness 
and disapproval. 

** She has never really liked me,” thought 
she, “and now she is on the way to less 
negative sentiments, I fear.” Nor was this 
belief in any way softened by the hostess’s 
manner when the time came for saying good- 
night—the difference between her kindly, all 
but affectionate tone to Betty and the chilly 
though irreproachably courteous farewell to 
herself was so marked. 

And it deepened the impression of Horace’s 
words. “His mother is afraid of it,” said 
Frances to herself, “ I can feel that she is.” 

She was glad that he had kept away from 


‘* He was there, of course ” 
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her during the rest of the evening, talking 
more to the two younger girls, Eira and 
Miss Charlemont, with whom Betty had taken 
refuge. 

Altogether, the sister’s well-balanced mind 
had good need of its practised self-restraint 
that evening. And during the drive home, 
short as it was, it was all she could do to 
reply in an ordinary way to the comments on 
her family’s unwonted piece of dissipation, 
which not unnaturally came to be expressed. 

It had left a favourable impression on her 
father and mother ; thus much Frances was 
satisfied to see. Beyond this she felt in- 
capable of further discussion. 

“Tam a little tired, dears,” she said to 
her sisters as they were making their way 
upstairs. “ Don’t let us talk over anything 
till the morning.” And, though with a little 
disappointment, Betty and Eira yielded at 
once to her wish. 

“Frances is, don’t you think, a Jittle 
strange, not quite like herself?” said Betty 

when she and Eira were alone in their 
room. “She might have told us a 
little about the dinner, who took her 
in, and all that. We were so pleased 
to make her look so nice,” and she 
gave a little sigh. 

“You are rather stupid, Betty,” 
was the reply. ‘ Things couldn’t be 
better. Even her wanting not to talk 
to-night.” 

“ Talking” was easy to avoid, not 
so thinking. Frances felt, with a 
strange sensation of excitement, as if 
she were on the verge of some great 
change or changes in life; almost, as 
it were, on the brink of some discovery. 
And this was not solely owing to her 
scarcely avowed anticipation of distinct 
intention as regarding herself on the 
part of Horace Littlewood. He had 
not been mistaken as to the startled, 
strange expression on Miss Morion’s 
face at the moment of his suggestion 
that they should leave the library, 
which had caused her to turn some- 
what suddenly from the window over- 
looking the Laurel Walk. She had 
seen, or at least believed that she had 
seen, something mysterious and _ in- 
explicable, and what was more, she 
knew that her companion, Ryder 
Morion, had seen it tog, 
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“What was that?” were the 
words which had escaped her in 
a low tone, with an involuntary 
appeal to him; and his reply, 
“Some curious reflection of the 
light in here, I suppose,” though 
intended as reassuring, had not 
achieved its object, not even 
so far as to make her feel that 
he was expressing his own con- 
viction. 

For what they had both per- 
ceived was no stationary gleam 
such as is often thrown on glass 
with a dark background in such 
circumstances : it was a faintly 
luminous something, slowly mov- 
ing down the path towards the 
church, gradually fading into 
nothingness as it neared the little 
gate. 

“What cam it have been?” 
Frances now asked herself,-with 
a shiver of sympathy for Eira, 
as she recalled the girl’s im- 
pressive words about the effect 
of “really having heard some- 
thing.” “TI do feel,” thought the 
elder sister, though with a little 
smile at her own weakness, “ as if 
I had really seen something! It 
looked about the height of a 
small woman moving slowly. Can 
such things be? Shall I speak of 
it again to Mr. Morion? I have 
such a shrinking from any allusion 
to him, to that old story. No, I 
would rather leave it. Possibly he may tell 
Mr. Littlewood about it, and in that way 
I may hear if it made any impression on 
him.” And with the reference to Horace, 
her thought grew again absorbed by the still 
vague surmises which his manner, even more 
than his words, had given rise to. 

‘« To-morrow will give me more grounds 
for real consideration,” she thought. “It 
isn’t as if I were a mere girl who could be 
excused for beginning fancying things which 
after all may have no existence. It isn’t 
even as if I were cnz of the younger ones. 
I am rather ashame! of myself. After all, 
I doubt if I am not older than he, and in 
any case I probably seem so to him,” with 
a little sigh. “ It all comes, I suppose, from 
this strangely isolated life of ours—things of 





‘“A few women looking out, or here and there gossiping 
5 


with each other” 


no importance in the eyes of others seem to 
us so wonderful.” 

Yet in spite of herself the impression was 
made, and deepened undoubtedly—much as 
this would have been regretted by the lady 
herself—-through the unmistakable change to 
increasing coldness and formality in Mrs. 
Littlewood’s bearing to her that evening. 

Considerably to Frances’ relief, somewhat 
too to her surprise, though the former feeling 
prevented her dwelling on the latter, she was 
not subjected the next morning to any cross- 
examination on the part of her sisters as to 
her experiences the night before, previous to 
their own appearaiice on the scene. On 
the contrary, Betty and Eira seemed fully 
absorbed by the plans for that day. ‘They 
had arranged more definitely than Frances 
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knew with Madeleine and her young guest 
for the expedition to the fishing village 
which Horace had alluded to. 

“ They are to call for us,” said Betty, 
“or we for them. That is to say, we are 
both to start from our own doors at half- 
past one; most likely we shall meet in the 
park. You must manage, Francie, to get 
us some sort of luncheon before we go. 
We’ve asked mamma, and she doesn’t mind, 
if you can arrange it with the cook.” 

Betty’s prevision came true. The sisters 
had just entered the Craig Morion grounds 
when they caught sight of a little group 
coming to meet them. 

‘‘Dear me! what -a lot of people they 
seem,” said Eira. ‘* Whom has Madeleine 
brought? Oh, I see,” she went on, “it is 
only Miss Charlemont and her father and 
one of those other men: do you know his 
name, Frances ?” 

But Frances did not reply; indeed, she 
scarcely heard her sister’s remarks. For 
perhaps the first time in her life, she was 
feeling self-conscious and constrained. He 
was there of course, Horace, that is to say, 
looking his best in his rough tweed suit and 
brown leather gaiters, bright and eager and 
evidently in excellent spirits as he shook 
hands with his fair neighbours. Though 
underneath this, one who knew him in- 
timately—his sister had she been on the 
lookout for it—might have discerned a 
certain nervousness, of which a superficial 
judgment would little have suspected this 
very smart young man of the day of being 
capable. 

The air was exhilarating ; with one excep- 
tion they were all young, and as _ they 
walked on together, the sound of their 
voices in lively talk, broken now and then by 
Betty’s silvery laugh in response to some 
merry speech, told their own tale, and that 
a pleasant one. 

Frances glanced at her little sister with 
satisfaction. 

“ Betty is looking ever so much better 
than last night,” thought she ; “ perhaps she 
is one of those people—they are often really 
the loveliest—who are at their best by 
daylight, though as far as dress goes, she 
and Eira are almost more at a disadvantage 
than in the evening,” as her eyes strayed 
from her sister’s neat but unmistakably 
“ home-made ” country attire, to the perfect 
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finish and cut of Madeleine’s and Gertrude’s 
short-skirted “ tailor ” costumes. 

For the days are past, if indeed they 
ever existed, in which “ anything,” however 
dowdy or shabbily fine, was considered 
“good enough” for country wear. Partly, 
perhaps, owing to the fact, ignored or 
scarcely realised, that our ancestresses at no 
very remote period—those who figured, and 
deservedly, in books of beauty or on 
immortal canvases—knew not what country 
life in our modern sense of the word really 
is or should be. They never walked; for 
who would call a stroll up and down a 
terrace or across a park in clinging draperies 
and lace “ fichus ” worthy of the name ? 

As they emerged from the lodge gates, 
the party fell naturally into twos and 
threes. Madeleine, with her usual unselfish- 
ness undertaking the entertainment of Mr. 
Charlemont, led the way. And _ soon 
Frances, though, needless to say, by no 
connivance of her own, found herself to all 
intents and purposes /é/e-a-téte with Horace. 

“« What has become of Mr. Morion?” she 
asked, more for the sake of saying something 
than from any real interest in that person- 
age’s movements. 

“T really don’t know,” Horace replied, 
half absently. ‘“ He’s a queer fish. He went 
off this morning early somewhere ; that’s 
rather his way. When you're staying at 
Withan-Meldon you never see your host till 
late inthe day. He doesn’t mind how many 
people he has to stay, so long as they lock 
after themselves or each other till late after- 
noon or dinner-time. I have even known 
him stroll into the drawing-room when every- 
body was assembled as if he had nothing to 
do with it all, and greet people here and 
there with an offhand “ good-morning.” 

‘¢It must be rather uncomfortable,” said 
Frances, “rather as if you were all staying 
at an hotel?” 

Horace laughed. 

“ Wait till you see it,” he said. “It’s 
splendidly managed, even though for the 
greater part of the year he lives in a corner 
of it shut up with his books. No,” warming 
to enthusiasm as he went on, “it’s simply 
perfection to stay at. Besides his huge 
wealth, which he knows how to use, he is far 
cleverer than you would think in some ways. 
I don’t mean his learning, but socially speak- 
ing, as the string-puller, so to say. He knows 
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how to get the right people together, and 
you're always sure of somebody interesting 
there; and he very often has my sister-in- 
law—his sister, you know—to act hostess, and 
she is quite charming though almost plain.” 

Frances had grown interested by this time, 
and forgetful for the moment of her own pre- 
occupation. 

“You put Mr. Morion in rather a new 
light to me,” she said. “Somehow I have 
always thought of him, if indeed I have 
thought of him at all, as a sort of bookworm 
and recluse, with no sympathy or geniality 
about him—indifferent to the rest of the 
world. That is why I have sometimes al- 
most ” She stopped short. 

“Do go on,” said Horace, with the per- 
suasive charm of manner, sometimes quite 
irresistible, about him. ‘“ You know surely 
by this time that you can trust me perfectly?” 

“‘[t was more,” she replied, ‘that I felt 
ashamed of what I was going to say. It was 
that I have almost grudged him his wealth, 
thinking him one of those people who did 
not know how really to use it—for others.” 

“There you wrong him,” said Horace 
quickly ; “ he is by no means selfish, or even 
self-absorbed—as I have good cause to 
know,” he added in a lower voice, as if think- 
ing aloud. “His manner is certainly against 
him,” he went on ; “he gives one the impres- 
sion of being much more indifferent —cynical 
—than he really is. In point of fact I know 
few men, if any, who would have been what 
he is in the same position ; quite unspoilt by 
coming into all that money and property— 
Withan-Meldon is really princely—so young 
as he did.” 

Frances was one of those people who in- 
stinctively respond to expressions of generous 
appreciation or admiration of others. There 
was real pleasure in her face as she turned 
to Horace, quite unrestrainedly now, for as 
the conversation went on its increasing in- 
terest had tended more and more to make 
her forget her perplexing thoughts of the 
preceding night. 

“ You and he must be really friends,” she 
said. “He must be quite different from 
what I thought.” 

Horace smiled, but without speaking. 
Then half nervously he began to flick at some 
withered leaves at the side of the path where 
they were walking, with the stick he held. 
And almost instantaneously Frances again 





became self-conscious, or conscious, rather, 
that her companion was feeling so. 

She was right: the young man’s first words 
confirmed her suspicion. 

** Miss Morion,” he began, “do you re- 
member my saying last night that I should 
be so glad of the chance of a quiet talk with 
you? I hope it won’t bore you, if—if I try 
to make you realise a little how I am placed. 
I have never minded it, or thought much 
about it till lately, and now everything seems . 
coming upon me at once. Not that for 
worlds I—I would be without these—new 
experiences— I would almost say, whatever 
the end may be! I have never in my life, I 
don’t think, felt really alive till now. Never 
so happy, and yet—the other thing too, 
so terribly anxious—oh! I can’t express it! 
I have always been a duffer at putting feel- 
ings into words. Most men are, don’t you 
think so?” 

“ Perhaps,” Frances replied, forcing her- 
self to speak in an ordinary matter-of-fact 
tone, as her instinct of dignity demanded ; 
but that was all. 

“ But I may explain a little to you, may I 
not ?” he went on eagerly. ‘You see, I am 
the younger son, and entirely, or as good as 
entirely, dependent on my mother. And 
she has been a very kind mother, for I have 
cost her more than I should have done, and 
she has never reproached me. Now she 
wants me to leave the army, and—as she 
expresses it—‘ settle down,’ as my brother 
Con has done. But then think of the huge 
difference between his position and mine. I 
couldn’t, I really couldn’t think of marrying 
for money—indeed, if I was inclined to care 
for a rich girl I think the fact of her being 
so would destroy her attraction! Iam not 
hitting at my brother in saying this : he had 
plenty on his side too to offer, and he did 
care for Elise. ‘The only way out of it I can 
see is for me to stay where I am, to stick to 
my profession. Then, if the worst came to 
the worst—it’s horribly difficult for me to say 
it—but if it were against my mother’s wishes, 
there wouldstill be something to fall back upon. 
That is to say, if I was fortunate enough to 
find I might hope. What do you think ? ” 

Frances was silent. She seemed to be 
reflecting deeply, though no one would have 
guessed from her quiet manner the internal 
tumult which his half-disjointed speech had 
aroused, 
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“Ts there any necessity,” she at last 
managed to say, “ for you to decide anything 
—as to your plans—just yet? It all seems 
to me so—so sudden.” 

Her voice was low and somewhat tremu- 
lous. He glanced with a quick shade of 
apprehension in his honest blue eyes. 

“You don’t mean to say,” he asked 
anxiously, “that I had better not build upon 
—what it all hangs on after ali?” 

“TI don’t mean to say anything,” she 
replied, her tone growing firmer as she went 
on, “to influence you one way or the other. 
I—naturally it is rather bewildering—it is 
difficult for me to take it in—all at once.” 

“But you can’t but have known it was 
coming, that it must come?” he said ques- 
tioningly. ‘At least I feel as if you must 
have known it, as if every one must! I 
suppose when one is so absorbed by a thing 
like this, it feels as if it were written on one’s 
very forehead. Ever since that first after- 
noon at your house when I was so stupid— 
you remember ?—and thought none of you 
would ever look at me again—TI understand 
now why I minded so much—ever since 
then, I see how it has been with me.” 

Frances felt strangely touched, and the 
real feeling which his straightforward words 
evoked, somehow made it easier for her to 
reply. She even looked up at him with a 
touch almost of tenderness in her eyes. 

“Don’t you see,” she said, “how very 
difficult it is, how wrong it would be, for me 
to risk misleading you? I must think it 
over ; besides the personal questions, there 
is the fear, the reluctance, to risk disturbing 
your happy relations with your mother. 
Indeed, they would be more than risked— 
she would not like it.” 

His face fell. 

“To some extent I am afraid you are 
right,” he answered. ‘ But two people, if I 
may dare think of it as concerning two, are 
more than one, and that one not a principal 
in the matter. Little as you have said, Miss 
Morion, I thank you for that little—more 
even than if you had said more—for I trust 
your every word. The question of returning 
to India,” he went on, ‘“‘seems to me almost 
decided, and for myself I don’t mind. But 
1 have always shrunk from it for—for a wife. 
There is so much that goes against the grain 
for a girl—a woman—of refinement and all 
that sort of thing.” 
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“ But,” said Frances, more timidly than 
she had yet spoken, “if two people really 
care for each other, must not that make all 
the difference in the world ? ” 

Though scarcely had the words passed her 
lips before she regretted them; she would 
indeed have given worlds to recall them. 
Had she any right to say as much? Was it 
not distinctly wrong to do so, uncertain of 
herself and of the possibilities of her own 
feelings as she was? A sort of cold mis- 
giving seemed to creep over her, which in 
her peculiar inexperience she was unable to 
explain. Was this what all girls felt or went 
through, she asked herself, on first actual 
realisation of a man’s devotion? She was 
gratified, touched; but was that enough? 
Were her motives entirely pure as regarded 
him—what he deserved ?—or was she in- 
fluenced by secondary ones, laudable enough 
in themselves, but to a woman of her cha- 
racter no longer so if allowed to interfere 
with the plan of the one great question— 
could she love him ? 

All this surged through her mind far more 
quickly than it takes to tell it. She looked 
up with the intention of some attempt at 
modifying her last speech, but what she saw 
in Horace’s face told her it was too late. It 
was illumined with pleasure. 

“Of course,” he replied, “that is 
everything — everything. Thank you a 
thousand times, Miss Morion; it is more 
by far than I was daring to hope for at 
present.” 

Somet'ting, an impalpable something, 
struck her in his words: was it his still 
addressing her by her formal name? All 
things censidercd, this seemed scarcely 
natural, scarcely consistent. A quick terror 
seized her that her inferred encouragement, 
grateful as he was for it, might have seemed 
premature ! 

“Don’t put more into my words than I 
meant,” she forced herself to say; “remember 
it was an ‘if.’” 

But the radiance did not fade from his 
face. 

“Do not deprive me of the little I have 
got,” he said, ‘and do trust me. I shall do 
nothing further without your full knowledge 
and approval.” 

And again, as at that moment a summons 
from others of the party interrupted them, 
Frances felt a touch of perplexity. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


“I DON’T QUITE REMEMBER " 


THE summons had come from une of the 
younger girls, for they had reached a point 
on the road to Scaling Harbour at which 
there was a question of two ways thither. 

‘* Shall we take the sea-road ?” said Eira, 
“or the higher one? ” 

Frances hesitated and glanced at Horace. 

“Which do you think gives the best view, 
the most picturesque to new-comers ? ” she 
asked. 

“ The sea-road I should say,” he replied, 
“ decidedly so. Shall we lead the way?” 
he went on, addressing Betty as he hastened 
forward to where she, Eira, and Miss Charle- 
mont were standing; and in a moment or 
two, Frances, who by this time had attached 
herself to Madeleine and the two other men, 
heard by the sound of their merry voices 
that Horace’s spirits were at their highest. 

‘ How considerate he is!” she thought to 
herself, “so careful not to involve me in 
any kind of notice. I wish I could—I do 
hope ” but then she put it all resolutely 
aside for the moment; the time had not 
yet come for a good thorough “ thinking 
out” of it all, and in spite of Madeleine’s 
evident readiness to leave her undisturbed 
should she wish it, she joined with seeming 
interest in the talk going on around her, 
thereby winning still more golden opinions 
from her friend as to her unselfishness and 
self-control. For the little manceuvres by 
which her brother had cleverly secured the 
coveted ¢éle-a-téte had been by no means 
unperceived by his sister. 

A few minutes’ quick walking now brought 
the party on to what was called the sea- 
road ; another quarter of an hour and the 
queer little village lay close before them. 
Unanimously they came to a halt. 

“It is indeed picturesque,” said Gertrude, 
whose taste lay in the direction of sketching. 
“If only it were summer; not too cold for 
sitting still!” 

“ Wait till we have gone a little farther,” 
said Horace. “It isn’t only the place, the 
people themselves will tempt you stil] more.” 

And when they found themselves in the 
one straggling street, where the reddish 
sandstone cottages looked much as they 
might have done at any time since the 
famous Armada days, when—so ran the 





legend—the strange little colony had first 
been founded, Miss Charlemont fully agreed 
with him. Here and there swarthy-faced 
men were seated at their cottage doors, 
occupied in the never-failing resource of a 
fisherman’s “ off-hours ” — mending their 
nets. A few women looking out, or here 
and there gossiping with each other, had a 
strangely un-English air, not only as to 
their, in most cases, black hair and eyes, 
but in the very colour and tone of their 
carelessly adjusted garments, in which a 
vivid blue and almost orange-scarlet, how- 
ever stained and faded, still predominated. 
The very children, from the tumbling-about 
babies, to the bare-legged, brown-skinned 
urchins of both sexes, who, considering the 
cold especially, seemed to take life uncom- 
monly easily, all shared the same distinct 
and peculiar characteristics. 

The strangers were much struck. 

“Curious,” said Mr. Charlemont medita- 
tively, “how the Southern strain is still so 
predominant. It reminds me of——” but 
his daughter interrupted him. 

* It’s worth coming any distance to see,” 
she said enthusiastically. ‘Even the very 
smell of the place isn’t like an English 
village! Do you often come here?” she 
went on, turning to the Morion sisters. 

“J don’t,” Betty replied. “I like our 
own poor people far better. But Frances 
and Eira—and Madeleine too—have taken 
to rushing off here this winter, as often as 
they can get; once or twice a week some- 
times.” 

“What for?” asked Miss Charlemont. 
“ Sketching? I don’t mean out of doors, 
of course, but the people themselves ?” and 
as, at that moment, a woman passing along 
the road—a young and handsome woman— 
looked up with a smile and a half-graceful, 
half-bashful gesture of greeting—she added, 
glancing at her, “Is she a model of yours ?” 

Frances and Eira smiled. 

“Oh no,” said the latter, ‘we are not 
half as accomplished as you think us. It is 
for something quite different that we come. 
And but for Madeleine we should never 
have been able to do it at all.” 

Eira and Gertrude were now walking 
together ; Horace and Betty behind them. 
Madeleine, who was just in front, caught 
Eira’s words, and looked back with a smile 
of deprecation. 
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“ Don’t praise me so undeservedly,” she 
said. “I assure you, Gertrude, it is all 
their doing. I have only helped in the 
smallest way. I don’t see how I could 
possibly have done less.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Gertrude to 
her companion; and Eira, by no means 
unwillingly, gave her a rapid little sketch of 
their “plan” for helping and _ instructing 
the poor, neglected fisher-folk of this out- 
lying little village. 

Gertrude listened with interest, the greater 
perhaps for the impression made upon her 
by the uncommon aspect of her surround- 
ings. 

“So you see,” Eira concluded, with her 
usual frankness, “‘ we couldn’t possibly have 
managed it without Madeleine’s help, though 
Mrs. Ramsay’s money did come in for the 
first start. Madeleine has given us, I know, 
all she possibly could, out of her own 
money.” 

“But she has plenty,” said Gertrude, 
though with no wish to decry one for whom 
her admiration was unbounded. 

“Of course I know she is rich,” said 
Eira in a lower voice; “but then she does 
and helps such heaps of things already. It 
isn’t as if this were her home. I don't 
know,” she went on reflectively, “ if she will 
be able to continue things here when she 
leaves. It doesn’t do to look forward—we 
had never hoped to manage half we have 
already got done this winter.” 

“ But doesn’t the village belong to Mr. 
Morion, Mr. Ryder Morion | mean ? ” asked 
Gertrude, a practical little person in her 
way. 

“Only part of it,” was the reply; “and 
he has never ”—she stopped abruptly. “Oh, 
Gertrude,” she exclaimed, for the two young 
things had already arrived at the Christian 
name stage of intimcy. ‘Oh, Gertrude, 
speak of—” and again she stopped, for at 
that moment down a steep, rocky path, 
leading on to the main street from some 
cottages perched above, appeared two figures, 
those of the part-proprietor of the village 
and of Mr. Darnley, the Craig Bay curate-in- 
charge, the eager aspirant to the same post 
at Scaling Harbour. 

He was talking eagerly, with some ex- 
planatory gesticulation, to his companion as 
they came along. Mr. Morion, on the con- 
trary, looked cooler, almost colder, than his 
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wont. It was he who first caught sight of 
the little procession of visitors. A shade, 
though buta slight one, of annoyance crossed 
his face: he had heard something of the 
projected expedition, but had hoped and 
intended to get his own business there com- 
pleted in time to leave before coming across 
any of the others. But his investigations, 
even under Mr. Darnley’s experienced guid- 
ance, had taken longer than he anticipated ; 
taken longer and impressed him more deeply 
and more painfully than he had been in any 
way prepared for. But he was not the man 
to show this; on the contrary, he hastened 
forward with more than usual alacrity to 
meet the party. 

“So there you are,” he said, in a pleasant 
but somewhat nonchalant manner. “TI have 
had the start of you, however; indeed, I 
scarcely expected to see you down here.” 

“But you will wait, now we have met, 
and walk back with us, won’t you?” said 
Madeleine. “You don’t know the treat 
that is in store for us all,” she went on, 
turning with her hearty smile to Frances 
and the others. ‘Tea and buns! half-past 
three, at Mrs. Silver’s! I sent down about 
it this morning.” 

‘* What a good idea!” ‘How nice!” were 
the exclamations that greeted this announce- 
ment. For the walk in the keen air and 
the very early luncheon had naturally an 
invigorating effect on everybody’s appetite. 

“T am specially glad to hear of it,” said 
Mr. Darnley, “on Mr. Morion’s account. 
I’m afraid I have used you very badly,” he 
went on, turning to the person in question. 
“ We have been at it since ten this morning, 
and you have had no luncheon at all. 
Though,” with a touch of admiration and 
pleasure that he was too young and en- 
thusiastic to suppress, “I must say it 
wasn’t all my fault, you have gone into things 
so very thoroughly!” 

A look of real annoyance flashed into 
Mr. Morion’s eyes at these words, to be, 
however, as instantaneously expelled, for he 
caught sight of the flush of gratification on 
his companion’s eager, still boyish face, and 
he had not the heart to snub him. One 
person only, of those about him, saw and 
understood this little by-play, and that was 
Frances. And often in days to come she 
was glad that she had done so. For the 
memory of it helped to obviate, or at least 
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modify, misconstruction of a character none 
too easy to interpret. 

“ And how about your own luncheon, my 
good fellow ?” were the words genially sub- 
stituted for the cold rejoinder which had 
been on the speaker’s lips. ‘ You deserve 
at least three buns, and two cups of tea. 
Yes, Madeleine,” he went on, “ yours was a 
capital thought, and if some one will lead 
the way to Mrs. Silver’s we shall all gladly 
follow.” 

“Tt is distinguished,” said Madeleine, 
“ by being the cleanest cottage in the place, 
you will be glad to hear. Indeed,” catching 
sight of a slightly apprehensive look on 
Betty’s face, “ it is more than that, it is really 
clean.” 

“Thank goodness,” Betty murmured to 
herself, to which Horace, who was beside 
her, could not repress a smile. 

“You don’t share your sister’s enthusiasm 
for—no, I won’t say ‘slumming,’ it is such 
a hateful word, and has been so abused,” he 
said. 

‘«‘Slumming ?” repeated Betty, “I don’t 
quite know what you mean.” And she looked 
up in his face naively. 

The questioning in her eyes made her 
look even more childlike than usual. Fora 
moment Horace seemed to have forgotten 
what they had been saying ; then he pulled 
himself together as it were. 

“Tam very glad you don’t,” he said, ‘and 
of course anything your sister does would be 
on quite different lines from that kind of 
sensational philanthropy. I only meant 
that you have a natural shrinking from— 
well, dirty cottages and people, and that sort 
of thing! I am sure I sympathise with you 
in it. Any one so sensitive 

But rather to his surprise, Betty’s expres- 
sion had grown somewhat shame-faced. 

“Oh,” she said quickly, “ it’s just selfish- 
ness, I’m afraid. I often think I am rather 
the spoilt one at home; Frances and Eira 
are so good, and never think about them- 
selves. I dare say disagreeable things are 
quite as disagreeable to them as to me. But 
they always save me from them in every way. 
I believe it began by my not being as strong 
as they when | was quite a little girl, And 
even mamma petted me much more than the 
others.” 

“T don’t wonder at it,” said Horace; 
“ there are some people made to be petted, 
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and the world would be a worse place than 
it is without them.” 

“ But,” said Betty, again scarcely seeming 
to notice his words, and with a funny little 
air of dignity, ““I am really not so babyish 
as you might think! With such an elder 
sister as Frances, how could I be? I do 
help a little, even in what they do here. I 
write out a good deal. We have made large 
sheets of directions in printed letters of what 
to do in accidents and so on, copied from 
our books, of course, and the others say I 
can print better than they can. So that is 
something,” with a touch of satisfaction. 

“Yes indeed,” said her companion, “a 
pretty big something I should say. It must 
be tiresome work. I hope,” he went on, 
with a little hesitation, “ that now Ryder has 
seen things for himself more thoroughly than 
before—indeed, I doubt if he ever walked 
through this village before to-day—I hope 
that he will give some substantial help.” 

*‘T hope so too,” said Betty dryly. ‘ Oh,” 
she went on with a little gasp, “ it woudd be 
nice to be rich!” 

Horace’s face fell a little. 

“Do you feel that?” he said quickly. 
“Don’t you think that people are often quite 
as happy, or happier, who are not very rich, 
especially if they are without great responsi- 
bilities? Of course few things would be 
worse than to be a large proprietor with lots 
of people you should look after, and no 
means for doing it.” 

“Yes,” Betty agreed, “it reminds me of 
what mamma has often told us about grand- 
papa’s and uncle Avone’s difficulties in 
Ireland. But with your Mr. Morion it is 
quite different of course—isn’t he very rich?” 

‘*‘] should say so,” said Horace. 

“TI don’t think I should wish to be very 
rich like that,” said Betty simply. “ There 
would be such a lot of trouble about it, and 
I should not be clever enough to manage 
things well—even a woman’s part of things. 
Now Frances, for instance,” she went on 
thoughtlessly, “would be perfection in such 
& position.” 

“T can well imagine it,” said Horace 
cordially, but instantly realising that she had 
said one of the things she had better have 
left unsaid, Betty looked up at him with 
one of those sudden changes of expression 
peculiar to her, and by no means always easy 
to interpret. 
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‘Qh, but don’t misunderstand about her,” 
she said. ‘“She’s not a bit ambitious or 
fond of being important, or—or anything 
like that. She would be quite happy in a 
far simpler kind of life. Indeed, I don’t 
know any sort of life she couldn’t fit herself 
into, though Eira and I can’t help feeling 
that she is thrown away here, in this little 
out-of-the-way corner.” 

“But yet what would you do without 
her?” said Horace. “Could you—can you 
imagine for yourself—we’ll say--the ever 
being happy away from her?” 

“Qh yes,” said Betty, eager to remove 
any false impression she might have given. 
“She often says it would be better for 
me to have to depend a little more on 
myself.” 





“On the look-out for them” 


“T can scarcely picture your ever being 
very independent,” said Horace. “I should 
not like to do so. But—you may not always 
have her to take care of you, and yet not be 
left quite to your own devices !” 

He glanced down at her as he spoke, with 
some scrutiny in his smile. 

‘‘ No,” she replied in a matter-of-fact tone, 
“ of course there would still be Eira, though 
she says she would make me be the elder 
sister.” 

Mr. Littlewood turned away half abruptly. 
‘* Here we are,” he remarked, “ this must be 
Mrs. Silver’s abode!” 

He was right. The young woman who 
was to act as their hostess, or, as she would 
have expressed it, “to serve tea to the 
gentlefolk,” was on the look-out for them. 
She was a pleasing-looking person, 
though of a slightly different type 
from the people about, with fairer 
hair and skin, which rather curiously 
contrasted with her dark eyes. For 
her mother had been an “ inlander,” 
to use the term of the fisher people 
for any one not purely of themselves. 
Her husband did notappear. He had 
been out for two days, she informed 
her visitors on some remark being 
made about the weather and the fish- 
ing prospects, but she expected him 
home that evening. 

“Isn’t it dreadfully dull for you 
when he is away?” asked Gertrude 
Charlemont, “and don’t you get ter- 
ribly frightened if you hear the wind at 
night ? ” 

The young woman shook her head 
with a little smile. 

“We get used to it, Miss,” she 
replied. And Mr. Morion, whom the 
girl’s questions had struck as scarcely 
judicious, came to Mrs. Silver’s assist- 
ance. 

“ Dwellers by the sea learn to have 
brave hearts,” he said; “and then 
there is always the pleasure of a safe 
home-coming to look forward to.” 

“Tt will be an out-of - the - way 
pleasant one to-night, if all’s well, 
thanks to you, sir,” the young woman 
replied ; and turning to Frances, she 
added, “It’s the pig-stye ’m thinking 
of, Miss. I’m that pleased about it. 
We’ve been wishing for one for so long, 
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It'll be company for me when Joe’s 
away!” 

It was impossible not to laugh at 
this, impossible for Mr. Morion not 
to join, though he had been more than 
half-inclined to be vexed at the matter 
being mentioned. 

‘There must be something Irish 
about these good people as well as 
Spanish,” he said in a lower voice, as 
Mrs. Silver, to his relief, turned her 
attention to the tea-table. 

“Scarcely so,” said Frances in 
reply. ‘In Ireland the absence of 
a stye would certainly not be any 
difficulty in the way of keeping pigs!” 

“No,” Horace agreed, “ they would 
be in and out all over the place. 
Genuine company if you like!” 

This provoked another laugh, for 
when people are inclined to be happy 
it takes very little to give things a 
merry turn. And tea at Mrs. Silver’s 
proved a great success. There was 
not much time to spare after it was 
over, if they were to get home by a 
reasonable hour. A little détour by 
the shore, sufficient to give them some 
idea of the picturesqueness of the 

rugged coast, was all that could be 
attempted, and Gertrude Charlemont 
declared that by hook or by crook 
she must come back to the neighbour- 
hood in the long day season, for sketch- 
ing purposes. 

“Oh, I wish 
eagerly. 


you would,” said setty 
gerly. Craig Bay is quite a nice place to 
stay at, isn’t it, Mr. Littlewood ?” she went 
on as, happening to glance round, she caught 
sight of him at her side, ‘and we should so 
enjoy having friends there !’ 

‘*T should say you could get very com- 
fortable quarters there,” he agreed heartily ; 
“and I hear there is excellent fishing— 
river fishing—a little way inland. I mean 
to find out about it, and come down here 
again, later on, perhaps, before my leave is 
up. You won't think me too much of a bad 
penny if I do, I hope, Miss Betty?” 

Betty raised her eyes to his with a half- 
inquiry in them, which he did not understand. 

“ Of course not,” she said, the little flush 
in her cheeks which came with the words 
rendering her very charming at that moment. 
“Of course not; we 
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we don’t live nearer the sea; it frightens 
me.” 

“You have never been a voyage, I sup- 
pose?” said her companion. ‘ You would 
soon get used to it, I daresay. Now-a-days, 
with the splendid boats there are, many 
people go backwards and forwards from 
India for the mere pleasure of the thing, you 
know.” 

“Thank you,” said Betty, laughingly. 
“T’ve no ambition of the kind! Dull as 
it is here, I should rather stay safe on dry 
land. Frances longs to travel, and I wish 
she had more chance of it! She is so 
clever, you know, she would find % 

“But you yourself,” persisted Horace, 
“‘you don’t intend surely to spend all your 
life in this little nest of a place? The 
Eyrie, as Madeleine calls it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Betty. ‘If I 
must, I must! Don’t make me discontented. 
I am afraid I am rather so already,” with a 
touch of penitence. 

“‘ And why shouldn’t you be?” he re- 
sponded eagerly. ‘Think how young you 
are, and how—” here he checked himself— 
“how much there is to see in the world,” 
he added, rather lamely. 

“But, you see,” said Betty, “I should 
scarcely be fit for it !—for making my way 
in society, or anything of that kind. I get 
frightened and stupid about nothing at all.” 

She felt that he was looking at her with 
kindly sympathy, and, impressionable as she 
was, it encouraged her. Almost before she 
knew what she was about she found herself 
giving him her innocent confidences to an 
extent which she had rarely, if ever, done to 
any one, certainly not to any man. And the 
way home seemed marvellously short that 
winter afternoon. 

Long, it must be owned, it was not found 
by any of the little party. Gertrude and 
Eira were enjoying themselves under the 
escort of Horace’s friend, young French, who 
could make himself very entertaining ; Mr. 
Charlemont and Mr. Darnley, on each side 
of Madeleine, were interesting her by a dis- 
cussion on one of her pet hobbies in a phi- 
lanthropic direction ; and Frances, bringing 
up the rear with Mr. Morion, found herself 
more nearly on common ground with him— 
thanks in part, no doubt, to the unexpected 
side-light Horace had thrown on his cha- 
racter—than a few hours previously she could 
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have believed possible. And it was pleasant 
to her to feel that the young man’s influence 
bid fair to dissipate the prejudices she had 
half-unconsciously harboured. Once or 
twice even she glanced round with a half- 
formed wish that Horace should notice how 
well she and her far-off cousin were getting 
on. But he was some way ahead with 
Betty. 

“TI can tell him about it afterwards,” she 
thought, with a curious little thrill at the 
realisation of the confidence already existing 
between them. Though even without this 
new prepossession in his favour, Ryder 
Morion would probably have won his way 
towards her esteem and liking by the quiet, 
unassuming manner in which he told her of 
his increasing interest in, and sense of 
responsibility for, the till now almost éerra 
incognita of his northern possessions. It 
would have been affectation for him to avoid 
the subject after what the curate-in-charge 
had said, and the meeting himself on the very 
spot where help was most needed. And 
despite her own preoccupation of mind, 
Frances was too well trained in habitual 
unselfishness not to feel warmly delighted, 
almost indeed breathlessly so, at the projects 
as to which he consulted her, and the means 
which he proposed to lay at the disposal of 
herself and Mr. Darnley. 

Altogether the expedition seemed to have 
been eminently successful, and no one felt 
this more heartily than Eira, whose spirits 
were always ready to rise, and not easily 
depressed, save perhaps by chilblains, or the 
apprehension of them ! 

‘‘ Betty,” she said, when they were dressing 
rather hurriedly for dinner, “isn’t it all 
going on too beautifully ? ” 

Betty was seated on the end of her bed 
looking somewhat fagged. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “ we have had a very 
nice day ; but I must be quick !” starting up 
as she spoke. 

“T thought it so considerate of him,” 
continued Eira, “to walk home with youve, 
not to make Frances, you see, too conspicuous 
as it were. Was he talking of her all the 
way?” 

«“ N—no, not all the way, I don’t think,” 
said Betty, in the intervals of coiling up her 
long black hair. “I-—I don’t quite re- 
member.” 

«‘ How tiresome you are,” said Eira ; ‘* you 
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<an’t have forgotten so quickly. I thought 
you’d have such a lot to tell me, and that 
you'd be in such high spirits.” 

“TI never feel in high spirits when I’m 
tired,” said Betty, “ though no doubt it’s all 


right. I don’t know,” she added to her- 
self, “why I don’t feel as happy about it as 
Eira does. He couldn’t have been nicer ; 
but can it be that he’s only friendly about us 
all ?” 





THE TREASURES OF THE KING OF KINGS 


SUNDAY EVENINGS 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Lesson: Eph. iv. 15 
Hymn: “ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun” 


THE WHEEL WITH A THOUSAND 
SPOKES 


OST of us have friends in India— 

serving our Sovereign, who is 

Empress there as well as Queen 

here, or busied in trade or mission- 

work. Some of them may have told us 
about the religion of the people in India, 
and thus we may have heard the name 
« Buddhist.” The Buddhists are followers 
of a man named Gotama, who lived about 
six hundred years before our Lord. I do 
not want now to write about him, but to 
tell you about the four treasures, which a 
century or so later, when they looked back 
upon what they could remember of his life, 


He was a rajah’s son, and was born at the 
foot of the Himalayas, and at the time I 
am speaking of they believed him to have 
been a great and powerful king, and attri- 
buted to him many wonderful powers, and 
the “ seven royal treasures,” four of which we 
are going to hear about. 

You must know that he taught them a 
great deal that they did not know before his 
day about living a good life, and swept away 
much of their earlier religion; it will interest 
you to see how in the “seven royal treasures” 
they selected bits of their old mythology 
and applied them to this great teacher, in 
whom at the present day so many Eastern 
people still believe. 

The first treasure is the Wheel with a 
Thousand Spokes, and they said it used to 


appear to the king when he went into the 
upper rooms of his palace, and then rolled 
onward to the very ends of the earth, con- 
quering all the kings of the world, and 
making them the subjects of the great king, 
and binding them to obey his laws, which 
forbade cruelty, stealing, lying, and drinking. 
How a wheel could do all this is hard to 
see, even if it had a thousand spokes: it 
was a sort of parable of the power of truth, 
when once sent forth, to go on and on till it 
conquers all things. 

Perhaps you have guessed where the 
wheel came from. It was nothing else but 
the old Sun-God turned into one of the 
servants of the great Indian teacher. In 
still earlier days there were very cruel tales 
about that great scorching ball of fire who 
daily ran his course through heaven ; but 
now they believed he travelled to carry with 
him the truth that their Buddha had taught 
them. 

Of course we know that that truth was 
only to last for a time, and that it was only 
sent to prepare the way for Christ’s teaching ; 
and, indeed, when you come to read about 
the Buddha, you will see how poor his 
teaching was compared with what every child 
knows here; yet it is a beautiful thought, 
that of the wise man sending the wheel of 
truth out daily to conquer the world. 

We are all to be kings, whether we are 
great or small, and so we may all think of 
ourselves as having our share in the royai 
treasures: surely the wheel with a thousand 
spokes must rank very high, and it is a 
servant of ours that we must send out every 
day, and take back to our heart every night, 
as regularly as the sun rises and sets. ‘The 
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wheel is the Treasure of Truth, and a very 
good symbol it is, for our truthfulness has to 
be shown forth in our words and deeds, 
which come forth from us, and as it were 
give light to others. 

What a sad story we read the other day in 
the paper, of a boy who was brought before 
a magistrate, and did not know what a lie 
was, although he went to school and learned 
arithmetic and such things. We will hope 
he has now learned about the wheel of 
which he is the master. Lord Tennyson 
used to say, “ A truthful man generally has 
all virtues.” And truthfulness was the chief 
duty he taught his sons. 


SECOND EVENING 
Lesson: St. John xvi. 23 
Hymn: ‘“ What various hindrances we meet” 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


THE second possession which the Indians 
ascribed to their great king was the White 
Elephant. Elephants were, I suppose, com- 
mon enough in those days by the course of 
the Ganges, but white ones seem to have 
been as rare as they are now. The king’s 
white elephant was a wonderful beast, that 
could carry its master across the earth in 
State to the ocean far away, and bring him 
back home again from the boundary of all 
things in time for breakfast! This was just 
another old fancy of earlier days dressed up 
again to suit their memories of their teacher; 
for the legends of old times told how the 
sun-god Indra rode forth at dawn upon the 
great elephant, whose name was Airavata 
and any one who knows the Indian climate 
will tell you what a good symbol this is of 
the white heavy rain-cloud, that fleets rapidly 
across the heaven before the winds of the 
monsoon. 

This old elephant of fancy had now become 
another servant of the great king, as a sign 
that, wherever his power reached, the lands 
grew fertile and happy, like the fields after 
heavy rain in spring. 

Have we such a treasure all our own— 
something white and pure, something lofty 
and strong, something that bears us far from 
home and back again before the morning 
meal, something so rare as to be a fit treasure 
for a king, and something that refreshes and 
nourishes the places we pass through? Yes, 
as long as we remain true kings and queens 
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we possess the treasure of the white elephant 
like the king of old. 

Surely we may say that the second treasure 
is like prayer; for if we were to describe 
prayer by any colour, we could not call it 
anything else but white ; then if prayer is the 
purest thing, it is also the strongest. And 
again, when we kneel down in the morning we 
are far away in a moment in heaven itself, or 
with our friends who are parted from us for 
a time, and then at “ Amen” we are home’ 
again once more. Prayer, too, is very like 
the rain-cloud, for it brings a crowd of 
blessings with it, and freshens the whole day 
for those who pray, and for those who are 
thought of in prayer. 

What a treasure to have! No wonder we 
may call ourselves kings and queens, for 
perhaps those who pray well have as great 
power as they. 

Have you ever heard about General 
Gordon’s “kings”? They were the boys 
that he had sent out to sea to earn a living. 
There was a map of the world above his 
mantelpiece, and this map used to have a 
great many pins stuck in it here and there. 
When a friend asked him what they were for, 
he used to say that they marked and followed 
the course of his “kings” on their voyages : 
the ship moved from port to port, and the 
pin moved as well; and every day the 
General’s prayers went out to the utmost 
parts of the earth, for he prayed for the lads 
every day. Does that not remind us of the 
White Elephant? And did not General 
Gordon use his wonderful treasure to good 
purpose ? 

Be sure, children, that when you are 
taught to say your prayers, and to let your 
mind go up to “ Our Father” in His heaven 
far away, and to ask His blessing on the 
day, with its needs and temptations, and 
that when you are (as our Lord bade us) 
directing your eyes to the far future, and 
asking that “ His kingdom may come, and 
His will be done in earth as it is in heaven” 
—then you are learning to use the great 
royal treasure of the Indian king. 


THIRD EVENING 
Lesson: St. James iii. 1-6 
Hymn: “ We are but little children weak" 


THE TREASURE OF THE HORSE 


Tue king of kings had a third treasure 
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which belonged to him. In the royal stables 
was a wonderful horse: its body was all 
snowy-white, its head and mane black; its 
strength and endurance could not be 
matched ; and moreover it had wings which 
spread out and bore it through the sky, if 
its master wished. 

When I tell you that the name of this 
marvellous’ horse was Thunder-Cloud, some 
of you will be able to guess how the Indians 
came to invent such a fanciful thing as a 
flying-horse ; it was a piece of the belief of 
earlier days, which they had almost for- 
gotten; it was something that remained over 
from the old fancies of their ancestors long 
passed away, who, wise men say, were our 
ancestors as well. When the great cloud 
with a deep edging of black came up in the 
sky, and in a few moments it seemed as if 
great rocks were being rent in the heaven, 
and streaks of fire rushed down and smote 
with pitiless force the tree, the house, the 
temple, or the child in the field, they said 
the Thunder-Cloud was a great horse let 
loose in the sky, trampling the floor of 
heaven with violence, and darting flames of 
fire from its terrible eyes. 

So said the men of old time, but the 
Indians who lived long after said that their 
king was so powerful in his reign, that he 
became the master even of the wild horse 
thundering in fury in the heavens. They 
could not believe that anything in heaven or 
earth was strong enough to resist one so 
good and great as their king had been, and 
‘so they said that the great Thunder-Cloud 
of heaven was but a steed in his stable, 
and was sent forth only when he wished, 
with his snowy coat and dark streaming 
mane. 

The Psalmist of Israel spoke in the same 
way when he told the story of God deliver- 
ing him from some great danger in answer 
to his prayer. He said God saved him in a 
thunderstorm. 


. . » He rode upon a cherub, and did fly ; 

Yea, He flew swiftly upon the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness His hiding-place, His pavilion 
round about Him. 

Darkness of waters, thick clouds of the skies. 

At the brightness before Him His thick clouds 
passed : 

Hailstones and coals of fire. 


He, too, thought truly that even the storms 


and tempests, and lightnings and thunder, 
were ruled over by God. 

Now, what shall we say in us is like the 
Thunder-Cloud ? What do we possess at 
all like the terrible horse, who can cause the 
very heavens to shake, and dart fire from his 
eyes? What do we keep under bit and 
bridle, if we are kings and rulers of our- 
selves ? 

Is it not what we call “our spirits,” which 
sometimes carry us off we hardly know 
where? If we are very high-spirited, we 
must take care not to let these spirited 
horses of ours run away. We talk some- 
times of “getting into a passion”: that is 
what “ high spirits,” when they are not con- 
trolled, lead to. “Getting into a passion ” 
means losing control of oneself, and becom- 
ing the victim for the time of the first bad 
thought that enters the mind: so that a boy 
in a passion will take up the nearest thing, 
and throw it at some one of whom he is 
really very fond, and whom, were he quite 
himself, he would be the last to wish to 
harm. 

The great horse with the black flowing 
mane is rushing away with him, and will have 
its will. 

But high spirits are a good thing, and so 
is the king’s horse ; and as the horse when 
broken in and bridled does only what the 
king wishes, and does that nobly—so, if 
you can only keep them well under control, 
they will make you full of zeal and earnest- 
ness, and able to bear disappointments. We 
must be, St. Paul says, “ fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” 


FOURTH EVENING 
Lesson: Rev. xxi, 16-22 
Hymn: “ Through the night of doubt and 


sorrow ™ 


THE BERYL STONE 


THE fourth treasure of the great king 
was a most beautiful jewel, the same, I 
think, which St. John says is one of the 
foundations of the Holy City—the Beryl- 
stone. 

The king’s gem was of extraordinary 
brightness and purity, cut with eight faces, 
and wrought with great care, and of the 
utmost clearness and transparency. 

There may be many jewels as beautiful as 
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that, you say, and indeed there may; but 
the legends go on to unfold more marvels 
about the Beryl. Its splendour spread, they 
say, round about a league on every side, 
like the light of the sun; and one night, 
that he might test it, the great king set all 
his army in array for marching, and raised 
the gem aloft in the air upon the top of his 
standard, and lo! he was able to march out 
through the black and gloomy night, as if 
he were marching through the land in the 
broad daylight, because the Beryl shone so 
brightly. And as the army approached, the 
people got up in a hurry from their beds, 
and began to go about their daily work, for 
they thought the sun was already high in the 
heaven, and that they had slept much longer 
than usual. “ The daylight hath appeared,” 
said the people, “and the king is on his 
morning march!” for they saw the light and 
heard the tramp of the army. 

And in those days the king and his people 
loved each other, and a story is told of one 
of those royal progresses, which may remind 
you of our own Jubilee Procession. Once 
the great king was on his way, and the 
people besought him, ‘“‘O king, pass slowly 
by, that we may look upon thee for a longer 
time.” And he said to his charioteer, ‘* Drive 
slowly, that I may look upon my people for 
a longer time!” That was the right spirit, 
was it not ? that should exist between a king 
and his subjects ; and we saw something and 
felt something of it last year. 

Now, turning away from the Indians and 
their king and his treasures to ourselves, we 
might at first be inclined to think that our 
beryl-stone is nothing else but cheerfulness, 
which does indeed make our days bright and 
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clear, and brings light and gladness inte 
people’s hearts when days are gloomy like 
the night. But on second thoughts we see 
our beryl-stone is something more than 
cheerfulness and brightness: it is far more 
like what we call faith; it is far more like 
the trust in God, which makes us cheerful 
and bright. You know, children, who said, 
‘‘ He that believeth in me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
And you know where it is written, “ Thy 
Word is a lantern unto my feet, and a light 
unto my paths.” 

The beryl-stone is faith, because we have 
to march forth like an army, through what 
the hymn calls “the night of doubt and 
sorrow ”—and it is the only light that will 
make our path as clear as the day. We 
raise it, as it were, upon the top of our 
standard, so that everybody may see where 
our light comes from, and with its bright 
rays streaming round us we march on 
happily. And just as the people of the 
kinz’s land thought the day had come before 
its time, and began to go to work, so those: 
who are not in our army, when they see the 
light that comes from our standard, will 
rejoice and say that the night of sin is for 
them at last over, and that God has put the 
light of faith into their lives, making “ the day 
break and the shadows flee away.” 

If we have so fine a jewel for our very: 
own, let us keep it bright and well polished ; 
let us beware lest we put it carelessly away 
somewhere, and a thief comes and steals it 
from us; let us rather wear it, for beautiful 
jewels were given by God to be used and 
not stored away, and so we shall carry light: 
with us wherever we go. 





DADDY’S DAUGHTER 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS 


* OMETHING must be done,” said 
Marjorie, digging her elbows so 
firmly into the time-worn hearthrug 
that an ominous crack was the 

result. 


“ Stupid old thing! What did it want to 


go and tear itself for?” she murmured,. 
bending down to investigate the damage 
till the golden curls tumbled over her 
face and into her eyes, preventing further 
search. 

Marjorie Winter would have described’ 
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“Daddy had to stop writing to come and dry her 
and the room” 


herself as sole housekeeper, general manager, 
and needlewoman-in-chief of Daddy’s flat. 
When all these various offices rest upon eight- 
year-old shoulders, an additional rent is a 
matter of importance. 

Rex Winter, in his turn, would have de- 
scribed himself as housekeeper, general 
manager, needleman, as well as mother, 
nurse, playfellow and teacher; but, then, 
fathers and daughters very often see things 
in different lights. Marjorie knew that she 
dusted the sitting-room every morning with 
her pocket handkerchief if no duster was to 
hand. She knew that she polished Daddy’s 
boots when he was not looking with her 
flannel petticoat. She knew that very often 
she took large lumps of coal off the fire 
because poor people should have small fires. 
She knew that she had once saved the plums 
out of her pudding for a whole week, for 
Daddy to give Mrs. Masters to use again in 
the next pudding. She knew that she cut 
his paper, and opened his letters, and brushed 


his hair and his coats, and sharpened 
his pencils, and put weights over 
his loose pages of manuscript, and 
told him every day what to order 
for dinner. She knew that once 
she had tried to wash her clothes 
so as to save the laundry bill, but 
that had not been a success, for 
Daddy had to stop writing to 
come and dry her and the room. 
Still, if doing all these things did 
not mean that she deserved the 
name of housekeeper, Marjorie 
would have wished to know what 
did. 

“Tt is stupid that I can’t re- 
member what Mummy did when 
Daddy got frowns and couldn’t eat, 
’cos horrid men won’t read his 
books and give him pounds and 
pounds of money,” thought Mar- 
jorie, still lying on the hearthrug, 
with her thin legs waving upwards. 
“Daddy says we shall starve if 
some one doesn’t take a_ story 
soon. I wonder what Mummy 
would have done if she thought he 
was going to starve? she would 
have done something, I am quite 
sure. I don’t mind starving, it 
would be a new play, but Daddy 
said he wouldn’t like to play 
starving, and my Daddy shall not do any- 
thing he doesn’t want to.” 

The child face grew wistful, the sensitive 
mouth drooped, the great blue eyes clouded 
as Marjorie looked into the fire and wondered 
how she could prevent Daddy having to 
starve. Then a step sounded on the stairs, 
and she tumbled to her feet and made a 
headlong rush as the door opened, crying, 

“Daddy! Have they taken your story?” 

“ Not yet, Birdie ; better luck to-morrow, 
perhaps,” answered Rex Winter, as he swung 
his little daughter into his arms, and kissed 
both the pleading eyes, perhaps to prevent 
them gazing into his own. 

“ Have you brought it back ? Bad Daddy, 
you were pretending! I can feel it.” And 
Marjorie bent down from her perch, groped 
awhile in his pockets, and then pulled out a 
bulky parcel. 

“ Little witch !” said Rex, trying to laugh 
as he put the child down, and crossed the 
room to his writing-table, but not succeeding 
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‘**No, Miss Marjorie, I didn’t, and that’s the truth’” 


very well, “ won’t you allow me to have any 
secrets ?” 

“ No secrets, Daddy,” remarked Marjorie 
severely, hiding away the packet in a drawer, 
and then sitting down on the floor to hug 
and comfort the poor legs that were so 
‘‘ dreadful tired” with walking. 

Rex Winter looked far too young to be 
done, while the man leant back in his chair, 
the father of an eight-year-old daughter. 
Yet, had he been asked, he would have 
declared that youth had dropped from him 
once for all when his young wife died. For 
three years now, he and Marjorie had been 
fighting bad luck and poverty. As Rex 
looked down on the golden head nestling so 
close to him, he knew that the crisis had 
come ; that ill luck had conquered ; that he, 
and the child at his feet, had lost, and must 
part company now that he could no longer 
give her even the necessaries of life. 

*« Birdie, would you like to go and live in 
a beautiful house with a lot of other chil- 
dren, where you could learn lessons to- 
gether?” 


“Hum!” said Marjorie me- 
ditatively, “I don’t suppose I’d 
mind much ’cos you would be 
there, but I don’t like children 
—they’re silly things.” 

“* Why, Birdie, you have hardly 
spoken to one for three years— 
you can’t know what they are 
like.” 

“‘T know—they bowl hoops, 
and hold their nurse’s hands, and 
carry dolls with their faces rubbing 
into their jackets, and they stand 
still when their hats blow off, 
and are always making fusses 
about stones in their boots. I 
don’t like children, but I will 
go if you like, Daddy.” 

* You would have to leave 
me behind, my Birdie. They 
won’t take grown-ups at this big 
house.” 

“Then of course I won’t go, 
that’s all, because you’d get into 
dreadful mischief without me to 
look after you.” Feeling there 
was no more to be said on that 
subject, Marjorie returned to the 
hearthrug, and to thinking about 
the something that must be 
trying to picture life without a little child 
filling up all its canvas. 


“ Birdie,” said Rex the next morning, “ I 
am going out to get my hair cut, as I’vea 
visit to pay this afternoon. When I come 
back we will go for a walk.” 

“I’m very glad,” said Marjorie, looking 
at him critically: : “ you are a dreadfully untidy 
ragged-haired Daddy. Are you going to see 
publishers, Daddy ?” 

“ No.” And Rex Winter’s mouth set in 
hard lines. ‘They don’t want to see me or 
my work. I’ve paid them my last visit.” 
And he closed the door behind him with a 
noisier slam than usual. 

Marjorie stood still a moment, made quite 
sure he was gone, executed a dance of de- 
light, and then set to work. By the time Rex 
Winter returned, ashamed of his petulance, 
the cage was empty and the golden bird flown. 


* * * * * 


*¢ Hollo, little one! 
top of you!” 


I nearly came on the 
cried a young fellow, as, rushing 
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down Wilcombe House stairs, he almost 
upset a little girl who had just come through 
the entrance door. 

“ Hollo, Mr. Publisher Williams!” said 
Marjorie, looking up at him over the bulky 
parcels she carried in her arms. 

Young Stamford stopped. He was a kind- 
hearted lad and had sisters at home. 

“IT am not a publisher,” he said gently. 
«¢ What do you want, child ?” 

‘‘T want to see Mr. Publisher Williams. 
Daddy said he was the editor of ‘ Many 
Tongues’ as well, ‘a gossippy harmless affair’ 
he called it,” answered Marjorie, not one whit 
abashed that the office boy had come out to 
listen, also the lift conductor, also a gentle- 
man who was leaning over the banisters of 
the second floor. 

“What do you want to see him for?” 
asked young Stamford. 

“To make him buy my Daddy’s stories,” 
returned Marjorie gravely, “ you 
see is 

“‘ Show the young lady to my 
room,” said a voice from above 
at this juncture; “ you should 
mot keep my clients waiting, 
Stamford.” 

There was a sound of laughter 
in the voice; but Stamford 
copied Marjorie’s gravity, 
showed her into the lift, and 
conducted her to his chief's 
room as though she was the 
Queen herself. 

Marjorie glanced sound the 
business-like room with curiosity, 
studied the publisher’s clean- 
shaven face, disapproved of the 
twinkle in his blue eyes, and 
showed her disapproval by say- 
ing severely : 

“You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Mr. Publisher Wil- 
liams, worrying my Daddy, and 
making him feel miserable, just 
because you are too cross to buy 
‘his beautiful story. It must 
make you feel dreadful when 
you say your prayers to think 
how cross you’ve been, nearly 
as bad as when I was a weeny : 
teeny girl, and smacked Fanny Pemnes 
till her head broke. I thought bal 
perhaps you’d be in a better 





‘you were so cross about. 
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temper to-day, so I’ve brought you some 
of Daddy’s stories myself, as well as the one 
You may buy 
them all if you like—Daddy won’t mind.” 
Opening her arms, Marjorie dropped four 
large parcels and three small rolls at the 
publisher’s feet. 

“And who is your Daddy?” 
Mr. Williams meekly. 

“Mr. Rex Winter,” answered Marjorie, 
*‘and I should like to sit down, only all your 
chairs are full of things,” she added reproach- 
fully. “ I’ve come a very long way, Mr. Pub- 
lisher Williams, and had to pay twopence for 
the bus out of Daddy’s drawer, and lost my- 
self three times.” 

“T really beg your pardon.” 


inquired 


And Mr. 


Williams hastened to free a chair from its 
encumbrances, blushing as he did so, and 
as he was a fair man, his visitor promptly 
detected the fact, and remarked: 


‘Mr. Publisher Williams, this is my own dear Daddy ” 
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“ You are getting red. Are you ashamed 
that you were so cross to my Daddy ?” 


“Er—lI don’t think I feel very ashamed . 


so far,” replied Mr. Williams, looking ner- 
vously at his youthful judge. “You see, I 
can’t accept all the stories that are offered 
me, can I, Miss—er—Miss Winter ?” 

“ You may call me Miss Marjorie if you 
like,” said Miss Winter, swinging her legs 
against the bars of the chair and still gazing 
at Mr. Williams. “I don’t mind if you are 
cross to other people, but you shouldn’t be 
nasty to my Daddy. He says publishers 
won’t take the trouble to read his stories. 
Did you read his book, Mr. Publisher 
Williams? The one you gave him back 
yesterday ?” 

««Er—you see, my dear Miss Marjorie— 
I don’t do much of that sort of thing myself 
—I leave that to my reader.” 

“ Did you read my Daddy’s story, Mr. 
Publisher Williams?” reiterated Marjorie 
firmly. 

‘‘No, Miss Marjorie, I didn’t, and that’s 
the truth.” Mr. Williams leant back and 
awaited his fate. 

“Of course I didn’t suppose you would 
tell me an untruth. Then, will you please 
undo the story and read it now? and then 
you can buy it, and give me the money to 
take home.” Marjorie’s eyes began to beam, 
and a pretty colour crept into her cheeks. 

“ But—er—my dear little girl ” Mr. 
Williams heroically suppressed a desire to 
laugh, “I am very busy—I really can’t stop 
now to read your father’s book. Look 
here I will give it a second hearing—I 
mean, I will glance through it when I have 
time.” 

“Daddy found time to write it when he 
was just pining to play horses with me,” 
remarked Marjorie crushingly, while the laugh 
died out of her face. “I think you might 
find time to read it now. It won’t take very 
long, and I don’t mind waiting.” 

This was getting beyond a laughing matter. 
Suppose Daddy’s daughter began to cry! 
She was quite clever enough to try that 
dodge. Mr. Williams called up his telephone, 
“ Ask Mr. Wainright to come down for a 
moment.” 

Mr. Wainright, an elderly pleasant-faced 
man, appeared in due course, and a whispered 
conference ensued between the publisher 
and his reader. 
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‘‘T remember the work distinctly,” said 
the latter at length, “It was clever and 
original, but too long. You sent it back. 
being full up of similar work.” 

“ Hum!” then followed more whispering, 
and finally Mr. Wainright took his leave, 
throwing Marjorie a kindly smile as he 
passed her. 

«‘ Should you feel very disappointed, Miss 
Marjorie, if you had to go home with all 
those stories, and no pounds to give your 
Daddy ?” 

‘You are trying to frighten me,” said 
Marjorie disdainfully. ‘I am not a person 
to be frightened. You will take Daddy’s 
story, won’t you? Do, please—I have told 
you it is very beautiful——” and Marjorie 
ran round the table and leant her arms on 
the publisher’s knees, looking up pleadingly 
into his eyes. 

“You are a persistent little monkey, I 
will say that for you,” Mr. Williams laughed 
openly this time. ‘‘ Now, I want you to listen, 
for I am going to treat you like a grown-up: 
person. Your Daddy would not like me to 
buy his book just because you came and 
asked me, for I expect your Daddy is proud 
like his daughter. Hush—wait a moment— 
I will read the story we sent back yesterday, 
this very night, and if your Daddy will cut it 
down to the length we want, I will accept it 
and pay for it, but he must come to-morrow 
and talk it over with me.” 

“ Will Daddy be pleased if I tell him that?” 
asked Marjorie wistfully. 

“T honestly think he will be very pleased: 
indeed,” answered Mr. Williams, with a: 
smile. 

There was a sudden commotion outside, 
and the Daddy in question was shown in— 
glanced hurriedly round the room, and held’ 
out his arms, crying, 

“ Birdie—my little girl—how could you 
frighten me like this ?” 

Marjorie clung to him for a moment, then 
took his hand, turned him round to Mr. 
Williams, and said proudly, 

“ Daddy, this is Mr. Publisher Williams, 
and he is going to take your story if you 
make it shorter, and he is going to pay you 
pounds and pounds and pounds, so you 
needn’t starve. Mr. Publisher Williams, 


this is my own dear Daddy, and now you can: 


talk to him instead of waiting till to-morrow 
morning.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


HE prizes in the competition on 

“The Angels—What we know of 

their appearance and ministry,” have 

been awarded as follows. The merits 

of the most successful papers seem so evenly 

balanced that it has been very difficult to 
decide the order of the winners. 


THE ANGELS OF THE BIBLE 


I 


By the Garden of Eden, and at the gates of 
“that great city” “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
the Angels “ stand and wait.” 

From Creation up to the time when “ the 
mystery of God shall be finished,” they cross 
our path, sometimes individually, at others 
“ an innumerable company of Angels.” 

Around Redemption’s story they throng, 
* desiring to look into that wonderful plan,” 
coming in “a multitude of the heavenly 
host ” to sing the first Christmas Anthem, 
and ministering in loving devotion to the 
Son of God through all the steps of His 
earthly career—in the Wilderness of Tempta- 
tion, the garden of Gethsemane, at His 
resurrection and ascension—ready to fly to 
His succour in a company of “ more than 
twelve legions ” if the command had been 
given. 

These heavenly visitants rejoice over the 
conversion of a sinner to God and are sent 
to take charge of a believer, “to keep him 
in all his ways,” to “encamp round about 
him,” and at death to bear his soul home to 
the Paradise of God. 

We see them ascending and descending 
upon Jacob’s ladder, ministering to Elijah in 
the wilderness of despondency ; shutting the 
mouths of the lions in their den; striking 
the chains from the hands of Peter in prison; 
standing in the way of Balaam ; coming into 
the house of Cornelius in answer to prayer ; 
smiting Herod for his impious pride ; gather- 
ing together God’s elect at the coming again 
of the Lord; sealing the servants of God in 
their foreheads ; smiting the earth with many 
and terrible plagues; showing heavenly 
things to John in Patmos; and praising 
God in numbers of “ ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands.” 


These Angels are spectators of much that 
goes on, and will hear the names of the 
servants of God “confessed” at the last. 
* Are they not all ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs. 
of salvation?” saith the Lord. 

Sometimes they appeared as ‘horses of 
fire and chariots of fire;” sometimes as. 
“armies;” at others, as men and young 
men clothed in shining garments, in “ rai- 
ment white as snow,” with ‘face like the 
lightning.” When Stephen was “ full of the 
Holy Ghost” and about to see Jesus, his 
face was compared to “the face of an 
Angel.” 

Sometimes they appear to us with wings, 
* flying swiftly.” They ‘excel in strength, 
they do His commandments, hearkening. 
unto the voice of His word.” 

There are also ranks and orders amongst 
them, for we read of ‘“ Cherubim” and 
*“‘ Seraphim,” of “ Michael” and “ Gabriel,” 
and of “ principalities and powers in heavenly 
places,” whilst the one who spoke to the 
Apostle at Patmos was “ of his brethren the 
prophets.” 

Another picture is of Angels of darkness,. 
fallen Angels “who kept not their first 
estate,” and who, with Satan their prince, 
are doomed to utter destruction. 

They fight against Christ’s people, yet 
shall they not prevail, for “ they that be with 
us are more than they that be with them.” 


Janz R. Wane, 
Lancaster, 


Il 


ANGELS are first mentioned in the Bible in 
Gen. iii. 24, where the Cherubim are set to 
‘keep the way of the Tree of Life,” but it is 
not probable that in every place where Angels 
are referred to an actual appearance is meant. 
Thus in Gen, xxiv. 7, Abraham tells Eliezer. 
God will “send His Angel” before him ; in 
Exod. xxxii. 34, and xxxiii. 2, God says He 
would “send an Angel before thee ;” in1 John 
v. 4, ‘an Angel went down and troubled the 
water ;” in Dan. iii. 28 and vi. 22, an Angel 
protects Daniel in the den, and his friends 
in the furnace. The Jews were wont to 
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‘refer God’s providential care, the mysterious 
workings of nature, and in fact whatever 
secmed inexplicable, to Angels as His agents, 
and in this they were surely nearer the truth 
than those who would refer everything to 
“ natural laws.” 

At the same time Angels were actually 
used as God’s messengers, and most often 
as messengers of peace, cheer, comfort, and 
good news, though at times they were also 
given messages of instruction, of warning, 
of punishment. 


Of Instruction : 
To Abram when about to kill Isaac 
(Gen. xxii. 11). 
To Philip the Eunuch (Acts viii. 26). 
To Cornelius (Acts x. 7). 
To Gideon (Judges vi. 12). 
Of Cheer : 
To Elijah (1 Kings xix. 5). 
To women at Tomb (Matt. xxviii.2). 
To Hagar (Gen. xvi. 7). 
To Peter in prison (Acts xii. 8 and 
Vv. 19). 
To Jesus Christ in Gethsemane (Luke 
xxii. 43 and Matt. iv. 11). 
To Paul (Acts xxvii. 23). 
Of Good News: 
To Manoah’s wife (Judges xiii. 3). 
To Zacharias (Luke i. 19). 
At the birth of Jesus (Luke ii. 10). 
Of Reproof or Punishment : 
To Balaam (Numbers xxii. 31). 
To Lot in Sodom (Gen. xix. 1). 
At Araunah’s threshing-floor (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16). 


Two Angels are mentioned by name, 
GAPRIEL, “ God’s hero,” or “the strong 
man.” His work seems specially to have 
been that of helping to carry out God’s plans. 
He appeared to Daniel (Dan. viii. 16, and 
ix. 21) and to Mary (Luke i. 26). MIcHAagL, 
“who is like unto God.” His office seemed 
to be to overthrow everything that opposed 
‘God (Jude 9; Rev. xii. 7). 

That fallen Angel Satan is also referred 
to; the Adversary and deceiver of mankind 
(Rev. xii. 7 andg; also Jude 6, and 2 Pet. 
i. 4)- 

I do not think that the appearances of the 
Angels to the various peopie in the Bible is 
the same thing as their presence, for possibly 
they were and are often present as unseen 
messengers of comfort, &c.; but only at times 
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did God permit His people to behold them 
with their naturaleyes. From their mention 
in Luke xv. 10, we may gather that they 
know and are interested in the happiness of 
those on the earth. The worship of them 
is forbidden in Col. ii. 18. 

The Angel appears to have been con- 
sidered as a perfect man both in face and 
form, for in Rev. xxi. 17, ‘‘ he measured the 
wall . . . according to the measure of a man, 
that is, of the Angel.” When Stephen was 
stoned (Acts vi. 15) his face was ‘as the 
face ofan Angel,” probably in spiritual beauty 
of expression. The Angel that appeared to 
Manoah’s wife (Judges xiii. 6) was called a 
man with a countenance “like the counte- 
nance of an Angel.” In 2 Sam. xiv. 20 
the woman of Tekoah said to David, “ My 
Lord is wise according to the wisdom of 
an Angel of God.” 

C. Mary H. Bromsy, 
Wickambrook, 
near Newmarket. 


III 


As the gate of Eden closes against man, we 
see Cherubim guarding it. When we behold 
the vision of the holy city, the New Jerusalem, 
which is that of redeemed humanity, we find 
“at the gates twelve Angels.” So that from 
the first step to the last of man’s pilgrimage 
Angels are concerned in its progress. 

In studying their part therein, we are, in 
the earlier periods, met by statements that 
require some explanation. To “the Angel 
of the Lord” terms expressive of divine 
attributes are applied. That ‘ie Angel, or 
Messenger, of the Lord so described was the 
pre-incarnate Christ is an opinion held by 
many. Conspicuous instances are found in 
the accounts of the angelic visitations to 
Abraham, Hagar, Moses (in the Burning 
Bush), and Manoah. In all these cases the 
name “The Lord” is, in one part or another, 
applied to the Being who is denominated 
“the Angel of the Lord.” St. Stephen, 
indeed, distinctly avers that God sent Moses 
on his commission of deliverance “ by the 
hand of the Angel that appeared to him in 
the bush.” Yet it is clearly said, ‘‘ God 
called to him out of the midst of the bush.” 

The only stories that include anything 
like a description of the appearance of 
Angels are those in Isaiah, where the Sera- 
phim are represented as having six wings, 
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and in Daniel. The Angel Gabriel who 
appeared to Daniel has the shape of a man. 
“ His body was like a beryl, and his face as 
the appearance of lightning, and his eyes as 
lamps of fire, and his arms and his feet like 
in colour to polished brass.” He wears a 
golden girdle and is clothed in white linen. 
Of the Angel of the Resurrection also it is 
said, that “ his countenance was like light- 
ning, and his raiment white as snow.” White, 
too, was the clothing of the Ascension 
Angels, and “ bright” that of the one who 
appeared to Cornelius. 

At various times of every ministry of God 
to man Angels have been the instruments. 
To Sodom and to the army of Sennacherib 
they were agents of destruction; to Peter 
of deliverance; to Elizabeth, to Mary, to 
the women at the sepulchre, to the Apostles 
at the Ascension, Angels of annunciation ; 
to Daniel, to Cornelius, to St. John of reve- 
lation, as also in the giving of the Law. 
Executors shall they be of the final decrees 
of God, for judgment or for salvation: “the 
reapers are the Angels.” To our Lord, as 
the archetypal Man, they minister in the 
wilderness, in Gethsemane. He is the ladder 
also between earth and heaven, upon which 
they ascend and descend for men now. In 
the first sigh of penitence they rejoice; the 
soul of the departing saint they receive. 
Unceasing in their ministry as in their 
praise, they are at once our helpers and our 
examples. In service and in song we become 
one with “all the company or heaven.” 

Ciara E. Larter, 
Combemartin, 
Ilfracombe, 


IV 


Wonprovus beings! Excellent in strength 
(Ps. cili. 20), great in wisdom (2 Sam. xiv. 
20), swift in obedience (Dan. x. 21). Holy 
creatures! who stand in the white light of 
the presence of God (Luke i. 19). Immor- 
tal spirits! (Luke xx. 36) whose life is spent 
in ‘the praise and service of their Creator 
(Ps. ‘enlvili. 2). 

With a sense of intense awe and wonder we 
read of ‘their appearance at different times in 
the history of mankind—these mysterious 
spirits, described by Daniel as having the 
likeness of a man, before whom he feared 
and trembled exceedingly. 


On various occasions we read of their 
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coming to fulfil God’s will in judgment on 
men. In Gen. xix. 13 we see the Angels 
as God’s messengers of destruction to the 
wicked city Sodom; whilst to erring Lot 
they came as gracious messengers of unde- 
served deliverance. Again, in 2 Sam. xxiv. 
16, 17, David saw the Angel who smote the 
people for their king’s sin, and, in an agony 
of repentance, besought the Lord for for- 
giveness ; and in His mercy the destroying 
Angel was bidden to stay his hand. The 
Lord’s Angel smote the Assyrians and de- 
livered Israel (2 Kings xx. 35), and long 
afterwards, we read in Acts xii. 23 how the 
same fearful sword fell on Herod. And 
yet again shall they appear, when with the 
Son of Man they come, as He sits upon His 
throne to judge the nations; and when as 
the reapers of Christ’s harvest they are sent 
forth (Matt. xiii. 40, 41), they shall gather in 
the wheat, but root out and destroy “ them 
that do iniquity.” 

As a beautiful comment on Heb. i. 14 we 
turn to records of these “ ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of saivation.” These records are com- 
forting and sustaining reminders to God’s 
tried and tempted saints of all ages, speaking 


4 


as they do of His unceasing remembrance of 
them and care for them. 

Omitting those passages in which “ the 
Angel of the Lord” seems undoubtedly to 
refer to the Second Person of the Trinity, 
visiting the earth in visible form before His 
incarnation (as Gen. xxxi. 11, &c.), let us 
briefly call to mind such occasions, as when 
God’s weary servant Elijah was awakened by 
the Angel to partake of much-needed food ; 
when Zacharias received the gracious promise 
of a son to herald the coming Saviour ; 
when Mary, tremblingly, yet with a wonder- 
ing heard the announcement from 
angelic lips of the great honour granted to 
her, that she should be “ blessed amongst 
women”; when the slumbering shepherds 
were roused by the bringers of good tidings, 
whose echo sounds clear through all the 
ages ; when Peter in chains awoke to find a 
deliverer from God ready to lead him into 
freedom. 

Very precious is 


joy, 


the record of their 
ministry to their Lord, the Man of Sorrows. 
In the desert after sore temptation (Matt. iv. 
11), in the Garden of Gethsemane after 
mortal agony (Luke xxii. 43), they came and 
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ministered to Him ; at His resurrection they 
‘came and rolled away the stone (Matt. xxviii. 
2) and spoke of Him, the living Lord, to 
His anxious disciples; and at His ascen- 
sion (Acts i.) they comforted His bereft 
followers with words of hope and cheer. 
And also we read that, in the future, there 
will come a day, to men and to Angels 
unknown, when the trump of the Archangel 
and the voice of God will rouse His sleeping 
saints, who with His living people will rise 
to meet Him in the air, and be for ever with 
Him. And in the Revelation of things to 
come granted to the Apostle on Patmos, we 
catch a glimpse of the glory of an eternity 
spent by saints and Angels in the presence 
-of God, where is “ fulness of joy.” 
L. Maup Carr, 
Stanwix, Carlisle. 


We are glad to find a place also for the 
‘following paper : 


THE Angels of the Bible are legion; their 
visits to earth numberless. In the opening 
chapters of Genesis we read of Cherubim 
with a flaming sword being stationed at the 
entrance gate of the world’s first home; and 
in the closing chapters of Revelation we also 
read of one of the seven Angels giving John 
a distant view of the New Jerusalem. And 
have we any reason to doubt but that Jacob’s 
‘dream at Bethel has been reacted day after 
day during the intervening centuries ? 

Three heavenly visitors, with apparently 
nothing externally visible to denote who they 
were or whence they came, appeared unto 
Abraham, and apprised him of the near 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. And 
two of the same three (probably) appeared 
unto Lot, and almost drove him and his 
family out of the doomed city of Sodom. 

One day a lonely sad-hearted woman left 
her home in despair. An Angel was sent to 
her, winged with words of comfort, cheer, 
and good advice. Noughtare we told of the 
Angel’s appearance, but from the purport of 
the mission we can guess such. 

“Very terrible,” we read, was the appear- 
ance of the Angel who appeared unto Manoah’s 
wife, though the message was joyful rather 
than terrible. Sword in hand an Angel 
appeared before Balaam. Another Angel’s 
mission, we know, was to save the life of 
Daniel by closing the mouths of the lions in 
‘whose den he was imprisoned. 


\ 
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*‘T am Gabriel, who stand in the presence 
of God,” so said the Angel to Zacharias in 
the Temple, after delivering his wonderful 
message. “ Blessed art thou among women ” 
was the same Angel’s salutation to Mary 
before revealing to her the strange but joyful 
things that would come to pass. 

Speaking in our own way, and with all 
reverence, we might say that there was quite 
a commotion among the Angels when Christ 
was born. As if excited with the news, they 
could keep silence no longer, but felt com- 
pelled to reveal it to some one. Hence 
their joyful appearance and wonderful news 
to the astonished shepherds on the hillside. 
But methinks Angels were never far from 
Jesus at any time. Angels ministered to 
Him in the wilderness ; legions of Angels 
were at His command ; and Angels opened 
the door of His grave; and the same pro- 
tection is guaranteed to all His followers 
(Ps. xxxiv. 7; xci. 11). 

Somehow we are all familiar with the 
beauty of an Angel’s face and form. Yet 
who has seen one? Matthew, describing the 
Angel who rolled away the stone at the 
sepulchre, says, ‘‘ His countenance was like 
lightning, and His raiment white as snow.” 

But the ministry of Angels is not yet 
ended, nor will their ministrations cease 
until what John describes in Revelation 
comes to pass—not until Christ the Judge of 
all the earth comes once again to this world 
with all His holy Angels. 

J. Turnsvct, 
Edinburgh. 


COMPETITION FOR OCTOBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
AUGUST 20. 


All papers to be original, and to bear full name and 
address of competitors. 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of axy com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave 
returned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 1§s., 12s. 6d., 
10s. and 7s. 6d. vespectively) ave offered for the four 
best papers (500 words) on an old Cathedral, 
Minster, Abbey Church, or axcient Parish Church. 
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GREAT BOOKS 


By tHe Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


EIGHTH PAPER—DANTE (continued) 


II—THE PURGATORIO 


URGATORY is described by Dante 
as “the place where the human soul 
is cleansed, and becomes worthy to 
ascend to heaven.” It is the anti- 

podes of hell and the vestibule of Paradise. 
It represents the heart’s restoration to sanity, 
as contrasted with the horrors and agonies 
of wilful and willing sin. In Purgatory we 
are 
Saluted by the air 
Of meek repéntance, wafting wallflower scents 
From out the crumbling ruins of fallen pride ; 


and all the spirits in it are contenti nel fuoco 
happy even in the midst of the burning 
fiery furnace, because they are 





tending all 
To the same point, attainable by all : 
Peace in ourselves and union with our God. 


The chief consequences of grave wrong- 
doing are three: (1) the debt of just penalty; 
(2) the evil inclination of the will; and (3) 
the perverted instincts of the body and of 
the mind. The poem, in its whole inner 
meaning, does not bear only on penalties 
after death, but on the means whereby good 
habits may be substituted for evil habits in 
this life. Purgatorial pain is necessary for 
the satisfaction of the debt ; for the rectifica- 
tion of the will; and for the strengthening of 
the misdirected bodily and mental powers, 
by which even the penitents are still tempted 
to do what they hate. 

The purgatory, then, is “a penitentiary 
with seven hospitals ” for every soul whose 
sins are capable of cure. It is less a place 
of punishment than of perfectionment, in- 
tended to cleanse, to re-beautify, to disinfect 
the guilty heart. The three lowest terraces 
are devoted to the purification of the three 
passions of the mind, Envy, Pride, Wrath, 
which are the most deadly of all and which 
lead to all other sin. ‘The middle terrace 
furnishes the punishment for Accidia, the 
moral sloth and spiritual torpor which 
result from the first three sins and lead to 


the next three. The last three terraces are 
for the punishment and cure of the least 
deadly and destroying of the seven deadly 
sins—the sensual and earthly, as distinct 
from the demonic sins, Avarice, Gluttony, and 
Uncleanness. There are on each of these 
terraces of Purgatory, (1) the analogous, in- 
evitable, retributive, self-inflicted punish- 
ment ; (2) the sferse, or goads and incen- 
tives supplied by good examples, and the 
Jreni, or curbs supplied by bad examples ; 
(3) the appropriate prayer; and (4) the 
beautiful, liberating, attendant angel.* 

The “ Purgatorio” abounds in thrilling 
incidents, and in lessons full of the noblest 
moral instruction and the deepest spiritual 
wisdom. As it is I must be content to give 
a general sketch of the poem as a whole. 

No sooner had Dante and Virgil struggled 
out of the abyss where impenitent sin is 
punished, to the foot of the mountain where 
sin is purged, than the whole atmosphere of 
the poem changes. We have left beneath 
our feet, utterly and for ever, the horror and 
the infamy, the silent burning tombs, the 
brutal indecent fiends; the noisome gloom, 
where the spirits rage in their Stygian 
marsh ; the river ot boiling blood ; the pool 
of agonising frost ; the dolorous and harpy- 
haunted wood of the suicides ; the stifling 
mephitic region of the Furies and of Medusa, 
where even an angel seems changed into 
anger and disdainfulness, and where no lip 
ventures so much as to utter the Redeemer’s 
name. No sooner have they reached the 
upper light than “the sweet hue of the 
Eastern sapphire, deepened to the far hori- 
zon in the pure serenity of air,” bathes the 
aching vision and gladdens the disgusted 
heart. Overhead shine the four stars of the 
four cardinal virtues — Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, and Fortitude—and the Easter 
Day of the year of Jubilee begins to dawn. 





* See all this more fully worked out in the last 
Italian treatise on the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” ‘‘ Ferez, I sette 
Cerclii del Purgatorio.” 
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Tney have reached the Ante-Purgatory, 
and Cato, the stern guardian of the place, 
the type of Stoic virtue and self-discipline, 
bids Virgil go and gird Dante with a smooth 
rush—for in the “ Inferno” hehas dropped his 
monastic girdle into the abyss of fraud—and 
to bathe his face, all stained by the mirk of 
the abyss, which it is not fit for angels to 
look upon. ‘The mountain island of Purga- 
tory is placed in the western hemisphere of 
water ; and on its marge nothing grows but 
rushes, because they alone can live in the 
beating of the restless surge. The poets hasten 
towards the shore; and, in a shady place, 
whence first they catch sight of the tremulous 
shimmer of the sea, Virgil places his hands on 
the ground, and bathes in dew the tear- 
stained cheeks which Dante offers him, 
discoloured as they are by the foul air of 
hell. ‘“ The dew of thy birth is of the womb 
of the morning.” Then he plucks a smooth 
rush, and girds him with it, and where he 
plucked up the humble plant another is 
instantly reborn. Rushes, and no other plant, 
will grow on the oozy shore, because they are 
the emblem of humility. St. Peter says, 
“Tie humility around you like a slave’s 
apron ;” and Dante before he can climb the 
mountain of cleansing must be “girded with 
humility,” the virtue which he needed most. 
Rushes bend to the beating wave, and so are 
not broken, just as the wearied soul, when it 
meekly submits to God’s chastisements, 
finds them to be for healing. And when 
the rush is plucked, another springs up in 
its place because the means of grace are not 
wasted in the using. 

2. Then, over the sea, in the morning 
dawn, a gleam approaches them, swift as the 
flight of birds, and ever growing brighter, till 
they recognise the white wings of an Angel, 
as he stands high on the stern of a light 
shallop. He needs neither oar nor sail, but 
the boat speeds forward by the waving of his 
eternal plumes, and in it are more than a 
hundred spirits, singing the Psalm “ When 
Israel came out of Egypt.” The angel, 
whose look seems inscribed with happiness, 
blesses the spirits with the sign of the cross 
as they leap ashore, and then speeds swiftly 
away. 4Dante recognises one of the newly- 
arrived souls as his friend the musician 
Casella, and at his request Casella sings 
Dante’s song, “ O love which dost hold con- 
verse in my mind.” He sings with such 
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sweetness that all the spirits stop to listen, 
till the guardian of the place scatters them 
as a flock of feeding doves are scattered, by 
sternly bidding them remember that there 
must be no slothful loitering till they have 
cast off the covering which veil their souls 
from God. It is one of the many reminders 
which wereceive throughout the “ Purgatorio” 
that not even innocent things must keep us 
back from the steep path through penitence 
to heaven. Speeding on they are directed 
by some spirits to an aperture through which 
they must climb. It is so small and mean- 
looking, that Dante has often seen a vine- 
dresser fill up a larger gap with a forkful of 
briars when the grapes begin to purple. 
Passing that strait entrance, they find the 
climb up the craggy mountain-side so 
steep that to Dante it seems more rugged 
than the steepest passes of the Apennines 
which had become familiar to his exiled 
feet. But here a man needs not only the 
hands and feet of effort, he must fly—fly 
on the swift wings and plumes of burning 
desire, guided by faith and illuminating hope; 
though, even then, he will also need all the 
toil of heart, and knees, and hands, to scale 
those toppling crags. And sometimes Dante 
cries to Virgil almost in despair, but he is 
told that he must not fall back till they 
reach a resting place. And when he is 
discouraged by the thought that the summit 
of the mountain rises far out of sight, yet 
(for repentance grows ever easier by effort) 
Virgil tells him that the higher men climb, 
the less does the ascent hurt them, till at 
last it becomes not easy alone but pleasant 
and spontaneous. 

3. When the poets reach a resting-place 
they learn that they are in the Ante-Pur- 
gatory, for as there ts an Ante-Hell for the 
souls of the sluggishly selfish, so there is an 
Ante-Purgatory for the souls of those who 
have not repented till the hour of death. 
These souls chant the “ Miserere” as they 
go, and among these Dante converses with 
the excommunicated King Manfred of Naples, 
and with Buonconte of Montefeltro. But 
meanwhile they must pause. The night 
is coming on. “No upward step can ever 
be taken after the sun sets. The night cometh 
when no man ean work.” The Ante- 
Purgatory, like the Ante-Hell, is crowded 
with spirits; for are not selfishness and 
worldly aims all but universal among man- 
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kind? and, even if out souls have grace to 
struggle an inch or two above these, are we 
not all tempted to moral indolence and 
spiritual sloth ? 

4. But since the twilight is falling, they are 
led by the spirit of the poet-patriot Sordello 
to a lovely dell, enamelled with flowers of all 
hues, and balmy with fragrance indescribable, 
where they see the spirits of many of the 
noble dead.” Among them we are pleased 
to find our own King Henry III., “ the king 
of simple life,” the builder of Westminster 
Abbey. ‘These spirits, through the cares of 
sovereignty, have been too tardy in repent- 
ance. Under the light of three stars—the 
stars of the three theological virtues—Faith, 
and Hope, and Charity—they are singing the 
old medizeval compline hymn : 


Thee, ere the closing of the day, 
Creator of the world, we pray, 
We pray Thee of Thy clemency 
Our guardian and our Lord to be. 


Two angels, armed with swords which are of 
flame but short and with no points, descend 
and stand on the hill on either side. Green 
were their plumes as the freshborn leaflets of 
spring, and green—the radiant colour of 
Hope—were the robes fluttered by the beat- 
ing of their wings; and their fair golden 
heads were visible, though their faces dazzled 
the sight. | And when down the unguarded 
end of the valley, a hugh serpent—the one 
which gave Eve that bitter food—comes 
creeping through the grass and flowers, slily 
and self-complacently turning its head, and 
ever sleeking its glittering scales—-down swept 
from the opposite heights those two heavenly 
falcons ; and hearing their green wings cleave 
the air, the serpent fled, and the angels 
wheeled upward to resume their guard. 
Exquisite allegory! The dell, all flowers and 
fragrance, represents the resting-place of the 
soul which has felt the stirrings of repentance 
and the certain hope of forgiveness. The 
starry lights of virtue shine upon it; it 
breathes of celestial song and gladness. The 
temptations of sin, sleek and subtle and 
glozing, ever creeping serpent-like to surprise 
its denizens; but the Angels of Hope keep 
watch over it, the hue of whose robes and 
radiant wings is that of the rainbow round 
about the throne, in sight like unto an 
emerald. It is the Land of Beulah in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” but the poct implies 
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the deeply necessary caution, that the soul, 
even when it has repented, has still need to 
watch and pray. 

5. Then follows an allegory no less clear 
and beautiful. The poets reach a gate, 
which looks like a mere crack or cleft in the 
wall, approached by three steps. The first 
is of white marble, so smooth and polished 
that it reflects the exact appearance of him 
who gazes on it. The second is of dark 
inky-purple, rugged and burnt, and cracked 
lengthwise and across. The third, which 
masses itself above, is of porphyry, flaming as 
the blood which leaps from an artery. On 
the threshold of diamond, upon this step, 
sits an angel clad in ashen-coloured garments, 
who holds a key of silver and of gold. Learn- 
ing that they have come thither by the grace 
of Heaven, the angel raises Dante, who has 
smitten on his breast and fallen prostrate at 
his feet, and with the point of his sword 
marks the letter P seven times upon his fore- 
head. ‘ See,” he said, “ that when thou art 
within, thou wash off these strokes.” Then, 
telling them that to those who lie prostrate 
there he is bidden to lean to mercy rather 
than to justice, he pushes open the sacred 
door, warning them that he who looks back 
must at once return, as not being worthy of 
the kingdom of heaven. The narrow cleft 
in the rock is the door—the needle’s eye 
—of penitence, which, when looked on 
from afar, seems much narrower than when 
he has really faced it. It can only be 
approached by the white step of Sincerity, 
which mirrors as he is the man who stands 
on it; the dark, rough, cross-splintered 
step of Contrition; the flaming porphyry 
step of Self-devotion, of love to God and 
man. Only by candour, by sorrow, by love 
can the sinner set his feet on the diamond 
threshold of his Redeemer’s merits; and to 
such alone can the Angel of Absolution, in 
his sad-coloured robe, with his golden key of 
Authority and his silver key of holy Discern- 
ment, open that steep path, where he who 
hath once put his hand to the plough must 
not look back again. ‘The seven Ps on the 
forehead are the Peccafa, the seven deadly 
sins, of which every mark must be effaced 
from any brow which can ever be uplifted to 
the light of God. 

6. They have now passed out of the Ante- 
Purgatory, and reached the lowest of the 
seven terraces, which, connected with each 
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other by flights of steps, run round the 
Mountain of Purgatory proper. 

7. i. The lowest terrace, where the sin of 
pride is punished, and where they hear the 
spirits singing “‘ We praise thee, O God,” is 
of white marble, exquisitely carved with 
sculptures representing scenes of pride by 
way of warning, and of humility by way of 
encouragement. Dante realised the sacred 
teaching by means of Art. The spirits which 
there undergo the blessedness of healing 
punishment are bowed to the earth with 
weights, under which, now retributively 
humbled, they crawl stooping along, re- 
minding Dante of the corbels in a Gothic 
building, which have the knees bent painfully 
to the breast. As they go along they chant 
the Lord’s Prayer, only saying that the clause 
“Lead us not into temptation” is for their 
brethren upon earth, since they themselves, 
through the grace of God, can have no 
temptation more. 

At the end of the terrace is an Angel. 
He is a fair creature, clad in white, and in 
his face a quivering gleam as of the morning 
star. Opening his arms and wings, he bids 
them ascend, and with one brush of his 
heavenly plumes upon Dante’s forehead 
erases the first of the seven Ps; while, 
finding his weight indefinitely lightened by 
that remission of pride, to the sound of the 
chant ‘“ Blessed are the poor in spirit” Dante 
mounts to the second terrace. 

ii. It is of dull-coloured rock, of the livid 
hue of their besetting sin and there, with 
their eyelids sewn togther by an iron wire ; 
blinded as once they had been self-blinded 
by vice—-leaning their backs upon the rock, 
and clad in teasing cloth of hair, the spirits 
once sinful, but now sure of ultimate forgive- 
ness, rue the evil eye, the dulness and the 
irritability of the mortal sin of envy. These 
helpless, squalid, self-blinded souls, with 
whom what once was inward has become 
outward, know now that they were wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked. Voices in the air recall to them the 
examples of the sin and of its punishment. 
A splendid Angel shows Dante and Virgil the 
next stair, and to the song “ Blessed are the 
merciful” they climb to the third terrace, 

iii. There in a dense, bitter, blinding 
fog—so dense that Dante can only move 
through it by leaning on Virgil’s shoulder— 
ig punished the sin of anger, where the 
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spirits, their eyes dim because of sorrow, 
are singing the Agnus Dei, and where Dante 
sees a warning vision of wrath and of its 
punishment. Then che Angel of Peace, 
singing ‘Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
gleams through the smoke, and obliterates 
the third P from Dante’s brow. 

iv. In the fourth terrace, hurrying round 
and round in incessant haste, while they 
warn each other of the blessing of prompti- 
tude and the sin of neglect, the souls of 
men who have done the work of God 
negligently expiate the sin of sloth—that 
spiritual torpor which casteth into a deep 
sleep. Here, before he reaches the three 
last terraces where worldly and carnal sins 
are punished, Dante has a dream of the 
bewitching siren of sensual temptation shown 
in her true loathliness by the grace of 
Heaven. Then an Angel with swan-like 
wings brushes off another of the fatal letters, 
sweetly singing to them “ Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

v. In the fifth circle the spirits of the 
avaricious, who have been “ breast-buried in 
the rubbish of the world,” lie prostrate, 
weeping on the earth; and here the soul of 
Pope Hadrian V. tells Dante that he had 
sinned by avarice till he became Pope of 
Rome, and, crushed by that burden, and 
discovering there the full misery and vanity 
of life, he had repented. Soon after they 
hear a sudden outburst of “ Glory to God in 
the highest,” and feel the whole mountain 
tremble. ‘They learn that this always hap- 
pens from the sympathy of every one of these 
forgiven souls, when any one of them, ending 
his expiation, is suffered to mount upwards 
to Paradise. ‘They are told that this tremor 
of joy is for the soul of the poet Statius. 

vi. In the sixth circle the gluttonous and 
drunkards are punished by emaciation, with 
perpetual thirst and hunger. As they reach 
its end, an Angel, glorious as metal in the 
furnace, obliterates the last but one of the 
seven fatal Ps by touching Dante on the 
forehead with plumes which breathe ambrosial 
fragrance like the May breeze blown over 
grass and flowers at dawn, and sated with 
innumerable roses. 

vii. In the seventh and last circle sensual 
sinners expiate their carnal wickedness in 
burning flame. They walk, as it were, in 
the light of their own fire, and in the sparks 
which they have kindled, Outside the flame 
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stands an Angel, singing in voice sweeter 
than mortal “ Blessed are the pure in heart ;” 
and he tells Dante that he, and that every soul 
which would enter heaven, must pass through 
that purifying flame. The mandate strikes 
into the soul of Dante a deathlike horror. 
He remembers that he has seen the horrid 
spectacle of human beings burnt alive ; and 
scarcely by assuring him that the torment 
cannot end in death, and that, beyond, he 
will see the glorified form of Beatrice, does 
Virgil persuade his tardy conscience to 
plunge into the willingagony. He enters the 
healing flame, guided by a sweet voice which 
sang ** Come, ye blessed of my Father ;” but 
“when I was within,” said Dante, “I would 
have flung myself into boiling glass to cool 
me, so immeasurable was the burning there.” 

8. But he passed through it safely, and 
now the soul is near the end of its long 
course of painful penitence. The soul of 
Dante, in holy longing, feels as if it were 
winged for flight. They are on an odorous 
soil, under the leaves of a forest resonant 
with the song of birds, and tremulous with 
a soft breeze which plays upon their fore- 
heads. Through the wood, amid may- 
blossoms, flows a stream of purest crystal ; 
and, on the other side of it, singing and 
gathering flowers, is a lovely lady, Matilda, 
type of the active life which delights in the 
works of God. Already Virgil has said to 
Dante that he can guide him no farther. 
“The temporal fire and the eternal hast 
thou seen, my son, and hast come to a part 
where I myself can discern no _ farther. 
Thou hast come forth from the steep and 
narrow ways : henceforth take thine own will 
for thy guide. See there the sun which 
gleams upon thy brow ; see the tender grass, 
the flowers, and the shrubs which the soil of 
this land produces of itself. Free, true, and 
sound is now thy judgment. Expect no 
further word and sign from me. Therefore, 
over thyself I crown and I mitre thee.” The 
stream on whose bank they stand is called 
Lethe, and at another part Eunoé.  Inno- 
cence and virtue become the restored 
heritage of the new and childlike man. The 
water of the Lethe chases from the mind the 
memory of sin; the water of Eunoé recalls 
every good deed to mind. When Matilda 
has told them this she sings as in rapture 
“ Blessed are they whose sins are covered.” 
A gleam flashes through the forest ; a sweet 
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melody runs through the glorious air, and 
they see a glorious vision of the symbols of 
Christ and the Church, and the Elders and 
Apostles, and among them, amid a cloud of 
flowers shed by the hands of Angels,a Lady 
whose white veil is crowned with olive. The 
blood of Dante thrills as he recognises 
Beatrice, now the personification of heavenly 
wisdom, but at the same time the sweet lady 
of his love. He turns for sympathy to 
Virgil ; but Virgil has vanished. In those 
regions human knowledge can help no more. 
And as he begins to weep that he has lost 
his guide and friend, Beatrice says to him, 
“Dante, weep not yet that Virgil leaves 
thee ; weep not yet, for thou must weep 
soon another wound ;” and then, towering 
over him in imperious attitude, like a 
mother over a son that is in fault, she asks 
him how he could have dared to approach 
this ‘mountain—be who has fallen from his 
boyish purity and innocence into intellectual 
aberrations, if not into carnal sin and folly ? 
So sternly does she speak to him as his head 
is bowed in shame, that the Angels suddenly 
begin the plaintive strain, “ In thee, O Lord, 
has been my hope,” as though indirectly they 
were pleading for him with the beautiful 
stern monitress. At their tenderness his 
heart, which had been benumbed withanguish, 
breaks like melting ice into sighs and tears. 

Broken down with utter and 
agony at the continued strain of her lofty 
reproaches, standing like a boy ashamed of 
guilt, mutely listening, with his eyes upon 
the ground, and at last bidden to raise his 
face, he falls down in a Then 
Matilda plunges him in the water of forget- 
fulness ; he hears the Angels sing “ Thou 
shalt wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” The four virtues, Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, and Fortitude, receive him. 
He is bidden to gaze on Beatrice, and sees 
the light of Christ reflected in her eyes. 
Then he is suffered to drink the water of 
Eunoé, which is sweeter than words can tell; 
and, refreshed like young plants which are 
reclad by spring with tender leaves, he 
issues from the holy wave pure and ready 
to mount up to the stars. 

g. Such is, in outline, this noble poem, 
which in all its elements—many of which I 
necessarily omit—is one of the very noblest 
ever written. Let me touch in conclusion 
on one or two of its most instructive features. 


remorse 


swoon. 
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i. Notice, first, the intense importance 
which the souls in Purgatory attach to the 
prayer of their relatives on earth. “Pray for 
me,” all the spirits ask. “Tell my Giovanna, 
my innocent little daughter Giovanna, to pray 
for me,” says Nino. “ Reveal to my sweet 
Costanza that thou hast seen me here,” says 
King Manfred, “ for the prayers of the other 
world avail much here.” “The tears of my 
Nella—my little Nella, whom I love so much, 
have brought me here so soon,” says Forese. 
“Neither my wife Giovanna nor any one 
else cares for me, wherefore I go among the 
rest with downcast looks,” says Buonconte of 
Montefeltro. But some will say—and rightly 
—that Scripture gives no sanction to prayers 
for the dead. But we must remember, in 
reading Dante, that we are not only reading 
of Hell and Purgatory and Heaven hereafter, 
but also of Vice, Repentance, Holiness now. 
And can anything help us more in the con- 
trition of a penitential life than to feel our 
solidarity with the communion of saints, and 
to know that intensity of love prevails 
against length of time, and that we can be 
helped by the prayers of those who love us? 
The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much. 

ii. Another great lesson the “Purgatorio” 
will teach us. It is that forgiveness of sin is 
a very different thing from remission of con- 
sequences. 

Thus we learn that sin 
punishment. 


is worse than 


Yea, thou forgivest, but with all forgiving 
Canst not restore mine innocence again, 

Make Thou, O God, a dying of my living— 
Save from the guilt, but never from the pain! 


The spirits in Purgatory yearn for the pre- 
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sence of God, but do not desire their penalty 
to be shortened. The sense of shame, the 
sense of justice, prevail with them. There is 
a deep lesson here. It is the lesson that— 


Hearts which verily repent 
Are burdened with impunity, 
And comforted by chastisement ; 
That punishment’s the best to bear 
Which follows soonest on the sin, 
And guilt’s a game where losers fare 
Better than those who seem to win. 


iv. Once more, there is the lesson how 
pressing is repentance. Men delay repent- 
ance; and yet for the soul that has fallen 
into sin repentance is the very work of life. 
With awful folly they pave hell with good 
resolutions which they do not fulfil, and bid 
God await their leisure. How different is it 
when a soul has realised the awful import- 
ance oftime! In Dante’s “Purgatorio” the 
one thought, the one aim, the one desire of 
the spirits is with all speed to get rid of the 
sin which has been the shame and curse of 
life. They are all free; but their will to 
suffer proves their worthiness; for, by the 
ordinance of Heaven, they are as eager tor 
the healing torment as once they were for 
the sin. When a soul is in earnest, it has 
no time to waste on anything which does not 
further its own duty and its own redemp- 
tion. 

v. Here, then, are a very few of the many 
lessons of the poem in which Dante draws 
the picture of men suffering, in calm and 
holy hope, the sharp discipline of repent- 
ance, amid the prayers, the melodies, the 
consoling thoughts and images, the holy 
songs, the radiant comforting Angels of the 
Christian life. 





THE 


LAMPLIGHTER 


From lamp to lamp, from street to street, 
He speeds with faintlier echoing feet. 
A pause, a glint of light! 
And, lamp by lamp, with stars he marks his round. 


So Love, when least of Love we dream, 
Comes in the dusk with magic gleam. 
A pause, a touch—so slight ! 
And life with clear celestial lights is crowned. 


Vipa Briss. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


HE present war has drawn from Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota, a strong testimony to 
the Christian principles of American soldiers, 

sailors and public men. He declares that he knows 
of no man who has written his name indelibly on 
the history of the American nation who has either 
denied the existence of God or who has scoffed at 
religion. The Bishop recalls how after the battle 
of Antietam, when he was ministering to the 
wounded and dying, he received a note from 
General McClellan saying: ‘‘ After the signal vic- 
tory which God has given us, I feel that our first 
duty is to render toHim thanks. I shall be happy, 
dear Bishop, if you will come to my headquarters 
and hold a thanksgiving service to-night.’’ Again, 
after the battle of Gettysburg, General Meade 
wired to the Bishop: ‘‘ Will you come to our camp 
and give the Holy Communion to my fellow-officers 
and myself?” 


Tue sea fight between Admiral Cervera and Ad- 
miral Sampson furnishes another example of the 
same noble, God-fearing spirit of which Bishop 
Whipple tells. When the fight was over, and one 
American admiral had signalled to another, ‘* We 
have won a great victory,” the ships’ companies 
cheered each other, the Oregon's band played the 
*Star-spangled Banner,” whilst the captains shouted 
compliments through the megaphones. Mean- 
while the vanquished Spaniards stood by in lines 
upon the deck. Admiral Schley, coming along- 
side the Texas from the Colon in his gig, called out 
cheerily, “It was a nice fight, Jack, wasn’t it?” 
The veterans of the Texas lined up and gave hearty 
cheers for their old commander. Captain Philip 
then called all hands to the quarter-deck, and, with 
bared head, thanked God for an almost bloodless 
victory. ‘I want to make public acknowledgment 
here,”’ he said, ‘‘ that I believe in God the Father 
Almighty. I want all you officers and men to lift 
your hats, and from your hearts to offer silent 
thanks to the Almighty." All hats were off, there 
was a moment of absolute silence, and then the 
overwrought feelings of the ship's company relieved 
themselves in three hearty cheers for their be- 
loved commander. Loyalty to God and to country 
are ever linked together in the hearts of the bravest. 


Tue fate of the Philippine Islands, which is bound 
up with the result of the war, is of great interest to 
Christian men and women. President McKinley 
if a faithful follower of Christ, and the nation 
over which for the time being he presides entered 


upon war to protect the weak. It is to be hoped 


that whatever they may leave undone they will 


insist on the Scriptures having free circulation 


and the people religious liberty in the Philip- 
pines. At the present moment no native Christian 
may, on the pain of death, turn aside from Roman 
Catholicism. In March 1889 our Bible Society 
sent to Manila two workers who succeeded in dis- 
tributing a few Bibles before one of them died and 
the other was expelled. Since then nothing has 
been done. A Christian gave away a few copies of 
the Bible to natives, but he had to do so secretly. 
“Had it been known to the authorities,” he says, 
‘our passports would have been sent us and we 
should have been requested to leave the place 
within three days, or by the first vessel leaving the 
port, no matter where bound.” It will be in the 
power of the American nation to change all this, 
and one who should know says this very prohibi- 
tion of the Scriptures will act as an incentive to 


their circulation when they are to be obtained on 
the spot. 





Tue captain and crew of the American steamship 
Delaware are to be congratulated on one of the 
finest displays of discipline that have ever been 
known at sea. In the most trying circumstances 
and labouring under intense excitement, not a man 
connected with the ship turned a hair's breath from 
the fulfilment of his duty, whilst the manner in 
which the stewardess quietly went about her work in 
the face of imminent danger can never be forgotten. 
How the fire started does not seem to be generally 
known, but when discovered no efforts could get it 
under control. The passengers were below at the 
time, and when it was seen the ship could not be 
saved the captain gave orders that they should be 
warned of the danger and get themselves in readi- 
ness for taking to the boats. The stewardess, Miss 
Hill, went to the women and distributed life-pre- 
servers, showed how they should be adjusted, at 
the same time saying a few words to each to allay 
any natural fear. So successful were the crew 
in their endeavour to inspire confidence, that 
though there was much alarm, there was nothing 
in the shape of a panic. By the time all were 
assembled on deck the flames had spread with such 
rapidity that the after-deck had to be abandoned. 
Captain Ingram directed that the boats should be 
launched, and whilst this was being done he talked 
cheerily to his passengers, pointing out that no man 
must think of entering the boats until the women 
and children were safe. Not a man offered to leave 
the ship. It was noticed asa boat full of women 
and children left the ship's side that two ladies 
still remained on deck: one, a bride, said that 
she would wait for her husband; the other, the 
stewardess, proudly declared that she was a member 
of the ship's company and as such it was her duty 
to remain on deck until all the passengers were safe. 
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She was, however, shipped off with the first batch 
of the male passengers, But the carrying power of 
the boats was exhausted, and a number of gallant 
fellows were still on the flaming ship. Hastily they 
constructed a raft, and, not a minute too soon, the 
last man of the ship’s company, Captain Ingram, 
stepped aboard it. Not a life was lost, not a soul 
was hurt. It was a wonderful display of level- 
headedness, and justified the words of a burly 
sailor who endeavoured to quiet the fears of a 
delicate little lady with the remark: ‘ This is an 
American ship, madam, you've no reason to be 
afraid.” 


Mr. GLApDsTONE’s connection with Goop Worps 
led Mrs. Gladstone very kindly to choose that 
magazine as the medium for the publication of her 
husband's ‘Communion Hymn,” the first bit of 
unpublished writing by the great statesman which 
has appeared since his death, The hymn itself 
can be read in the July number, but some details 
concerning this characteristic composition will, 
perhaps, be of interest. It was written in 1836, 
a time when Mr. Gladstone seems to have been in 
a poetical mood. To this date may be traced his 
** Odeon an Infant who was born, was baptized, and 
who died on the day of its birth,” and some trans- 
lations followed of popular hymns into Latin, such as 
“Rock of Ages,” a facsimile of which in Mr. 
Gladstone’s own handwriting appeared in the 
Sunvay MaGazinE for May, 1897. On her mar- 
riage in 1839 Mrs. Gladstone copied the hymn into 
a book of prayers given to her by her great-uncle 
the Hon. Thomas Grenville, thus preserving the 
lines which would in all probability have otherwise 
been mislaid. A few months ago the prayer-book 
was left in Hawarden Church, and a visitor either 
copied out the verses or committed them to 
memory on the spot. In consequence two stanzas 
appeared in the Times, but otherwise the hymn as 
now printed in Goop Worbs is quite new to the 
public. A very interesting criticism of “Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,” written by Mr. Gladstone after 
his final retirement from office, will be published 
in Goop Worps for September. 


A LETTER has just reached the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children from 
the country with the following on the envelope— 
“ Address not really known, but please try to find 
it. The Society to Prevent Cruelty to Children, 
London.” The Post Officeauthorities duly attended 
to the plea, and the case it contained for the 
society's attention was speedily in hand. There 
are few things in which real earnestness fails of its 
end. 


Dr. Cuyrer, the distinguished American divine, 
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is a strong believer in the value of early morning 
work, and declares that, in the course of his fifty- 
one years’ ministry, he has not prepared a dozen 
sermons by lamplight. Herein he walks in the 
footsteps of Sir Walter Scott, who wrote many of 
his romances whilst yet his guests were sleeping, 
and of Albert Barnes, the American commentator, 
who was often seen by watchmen in Philadelphia 
going to his study, lantern in hand, before five 
o'clock in the morning. 





But not only has Dr. Cuyler found the morning the 
time for work, in the early freshness of the day he 
declares the soul can best soar toward God on the 
pinions of prayer. It is the best time for devotions. 
“In the morning will I direct my prayer untg 
Thee, and will look up,” said the ancient Psalmist. 
There was a custom in some parts of England, in 
the olden time, for people to go out into the fields 
and bathe their faces in the early dew upon the 
grass; for the notion was that if this were done on 
the first day of May it would make the face beauti- 
ful. Very certain it is that if we bathe our souls 
in the dew of heaven by early communion with 
God, we shall mightily improve the spiritual beauty 
of our character. 


Amip the stress of a great battle the Duke of 
Wellington ordered a young officer to charge and 
take a most destructive battery crowning a hill, 
The difficulty of the undertaking was appalling. 
The officer looked toward where the order sent 
him, then, turning to the Duke, he said, ‘I can 
go, sir, if you will give me one grasp of your all- 
conquering hand."" The grasp was given, and the 
officer sped to his duty. Just so the Christian 
will face his duty, no matter how appalling it 
appears, But he will not go alone or unhelped. 
Difficulty need not daunt him, for the hand which 
wields all authority in heaven and on earth is ex- 
tended for his grasping, is energetic for his help, 


Dr. LivinGsToneE’s life was once in great danger, 
Savages were threatening murder, and he had 
nearly made up his mind to flee, But he opened 
his Bible at the passage, ‘‘Lo! I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” Then 
he said; ‘It’s the word of a gentleman of the 
most sacred honour, and should such a man as I 
flee? No. I will take observations for latitude 
and longitude to-night as usual. Thank God, I 
feel quite calm now." With this promise as our 
weapon, we need fear no danger. We are as 
near God's protection in the midst of the strife 
as in the most sequestered nook in the valley of 
peace. 
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THE MONTH 


HE letter which the Bishop of London has 
addressed to his clergy has been received 
far more cordially than there was reason to 

expect. The excitement of the last few weeks and 
the debates in Parliament over the Benefices Bill 
have clearly served as a warning. Even those who 
are most hostile to Protestantism and most indignant 
at Mr. Kensit’s attempt to dictate a policy to the 
Bishops, see that to provoke a conflict in the 
present state of public feeling would be foolish and 
dangerous, and are convinced that compliance with 
episcopal requirements will place them in a position 
of greater security. The Bishop's demands are not 
exorbitant. He insists that the services of the 
Prayer Book shall be conducted as the Prayer 
Book directs, without mutilation or distortion, and 
in such a way as to be intelligible to the congrega- 
tion. If any additional service is desired, it is to 
be submitted to him for his sanction. His policy 
is intelligible and reasonable; but one difficulty re- 
mains. Assuming that his colleagues take the same 
line, what is there to ensure a sufficient degree 
of uniformity in different dioceses? The Bishops 
no less than the clergy differ in opinion, They 
will draw the line at different points. What is 
prohibited in one parish may be permitted in 
another. Andalthough some amount of divergence 
is inevitable, if it passes certain bounds it will lead 
to fresh occasion of scandal and offence. 


Two of our most prominent ministers have been 
celebrating anniversaries—Dr. Parker of the City 
Temple, and Dr. Maclaren of Manchester. Dr, 
Parker is not an old man: he was born in 1830; 
but as he began to preach at the age of eighteen, 
he has been a preacher for fifty years, and is now 
keeping his “ pulpit jubilee." Dr. Maclaren, the 
older of the two by four years, has completed the 
fortieth year of a pastorate by which both the 
church and the city have been enriched and 
It would be an invidious task to attempt 
to determine which of the two has exerted the 
larger or the nobler influence. They are dis- 
tinguished by diversity of gifts. Each has a 
characteristic genius of his own. But as preachers 
they are alike in this—that both have always hada 
special attraction for their brother ministers, and 
that from first to last they have been conspicuously 
loyal to the simplicity of the Gospel, standing in 
the old ways, and declaring the old truths, not in 
the spirit of dogmatic narrowness but with the faith 
that is schooled by love. 


It is just twenty-five years since the pioneers of 
University Extension made their first venture. 
What was then an experiment has now become a 
recognised part of the work of every English 


university. The movement has developed in unex- 
pected ways. At Nottingham, Exeter, Reading, 
and Colchester, local colleges, with a permanent 
staff, have actually grown out of it; and in other 
places it has contributed to the establishment of 
similar institutions less directly connected with its 
own activity. How much it has done is shown by 
the fact that it has largely withdrawn from its 
original field of work. At the outset the lectures 
were almost exclusively confined to the great 
towns; now it is in the smaller centres of popula- 
tion that they are of most service. There they 
draw together the solitary students, and supply the 
guidance, the help, and the encouragement that 
make intellectual labour profitable and pleasant 
too. F. D. Maurice’s appeal to the ancient 
universities to shake themselves free from caste 
prejudices and to set themselves to serve the 
nation instead of a class, is bearing fruit that it 
would have rejoiced him to see. And the uni- 
versities themselves are getting as well as giving. 
It has been good for them to come into contact 
with a rougher and more vigorous life, and to 
learn at first hand what the nation needs. And 
even if they still advance timidly and with hesita- 
tion, the spirit of selfishness and indifference is 
weaker now than it has been for centuries. 


Sir Epwarp Burne-JONEs was one of our great 
painters. Even those who are conscious that they 
do not fully appreciate his genius feel his greatness. 
His mastery of colour impresses us even when we 
fail to catch the thought that the pictures are 
intended to convey. He has been described by 
one of our best art critics as a supreme decorator. 
His works—even the best of them—are not made 
to stand alone but to enrich and to complete the 
effect of splendid architecture; to ‘‘sum up what 
has gone before,” to add “point and significance 
to what is within.” And so it was not unnatural 
that he cared to spend time and labour in tasks 
that most painters of his repute would have dis- 
dained—designs for mosaic, tapestry, and stained 
glass. He devised; and his thoughts for the most 
part were carried out by his friend William Morris, 
to whom he had been knit ever since their under- 
graduate days at Oxford, artist serving artist, gift 
enlarging gift, in a noble partnership of service. 
From youth to age he lived in his art and for his 
art, apart from the schools and the societies, 
following his own path with whole-hearted conse- 
cration, 


BiRMINGHAM has been for 
educational 


nany years a centre of 
activity, It is justly proud of its 
schools of all grades. Now it is endeavouring to 


complete the system by establishing a university ; 
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and though a sum of £250,000 will be required for 
the purpose, the response to the first appeal has 
been so prompt and so generous that success is 
practically assured. Of course the scheme has met 
with some opposition. The Bishop of Worcester, 
who wishes to build new churches which are sadly 
needed, urges that Oxford is so near that a local 
university is superfluous. The Spectator objects 
that a young man who has been brought up ina 
Birmingham school and in a Birmingham university 
will be a narrow-minded creature. But both 
objections miss the facts of the case. The new 
university, if established, it is safe to say, will not 
keep a single student from Oxford who would 
otherwise have gone there: it will attract those 
who but for its existence would have had no 
university education at all. Such an institution, as 
the Spectator admits, draws like a magnet. Its 
effect will be felt not only in the city itself, but 
throughout the towns and villages in its immediate 
neighbourhood. And although the training may 
be less broad and less generous than one could 
wish, its influence, so far as it goes, will be wholly 
for good. 


A new demand has been made on the resources of 
the metropolis—that the London County Council 
shall build and maintain an opera-house at the cost 
of the rates. Several men of eminence have been so 
foolish as to support the proposal by their signa- 
tures. They might as well whistle for the moon. 
Even if there were a surplus revenue—and there is 
none—such a use of public funds would be open to 
objection; and as it is,a hundred other objects have 
a prior claim. London must be made healthier, 
the conditions of life must be made decent, the 
burden of taxation lightened, and public education 
improved, before a penny is spent in such luxuries 
as these. 


Our difficulties with France in Western Africa have 
at last been brought to an end. 
set terms has been signed. All that now remains is 
for both parties to carry out the agreement by 
which they are bound. To the two Governments 
the settlement must be an immense relief. A fire 
that smoulders sullenly is more dangerous than the 
sharp short blaze; and this dispute has been 
dragging on for years, without public excitement, 
it is true, but with the certainty that if we could 
not agree we should be compelled to fight ; and we 
must have been perilously near to war more than 
once, if we had known how matters stood. So little 
is known about the country in question, and even 
the maps are so defective, that it would be useless 
to discuss the relative importance of what we give 
and of what we take, and any estimates are sure to 
be prejudiced by national feeling. One concession, 
however, is intelligible to all. There is now a 
French force at Boussa, a town that we have 
claimed: those troops are to clear out of Boussa 
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France is also shut out from the lower part of the 
Niger, though she is supreme higher up; but to 
make amends for this, she is to have the right of 
leasing two stations for bonded warehouses, one 
near the mouth of the river, the other below the 
cataracts far inland, so opening the way into the 
interior. At the back of the Gold Coast we make 
large concessions which will increase the extent of 
French territory, enormous as it already is, in the 
great bulge of Western Africa. France is satisfied, 
and we have no serious ground of complaint. 


THE latest American 
dramatic. 
a reverse, 


victory was absolutcly 
It followed close upon a check—if not 
It came just in time to be announced on 
Independence Day, the national festival of the 
United States. Two fleets have now been destroyed, 
one at Manilla, the other at Santiago, and the 
naval power of Spain has been annihilated. And 
even though the landattack on Cuba advances slowly 
and cannot succeed without reinfercements, the 
ultimate issue is certain. Spain will be compelled 
to abandon a territory which it cannot rule by 
civilised methods. The more we come to know of 
the state of affairs in the Spanish dependencies, the 
clearer is it that official corruption and rapacity 
have been the cause of ruin. The Spaniard is proud 
of his country, but he is not a true patriot. For 
patriotism is more than pride, and the patriot does 
not plunder the people whom he is set to govern as 
the representative of his nation. Spain will lose 
Cuba, and possibly the Philippines as well, because 
her generals and administrators have recklessly 
filled their own pockets not merely out of the public 
purse but by tyrannical extortion. 


Tue wreck of the Bourgogue is one of those tragedies 
which appal not so much by the mere destruction 
of life—terrible as that is—as by the heartless and 
fiendish cruelty that is displayed in the struggle to 
escape. The stories told by the survivors are too 
simple and too vivid to be false, They describe 
how those in the water were brained with iron bars 
by men in the boats; how boathooks were thrust 
into the faces and eyes of the swimmers; how even 
the life-lines to which men and women were cling- 
ing were deliberately cut that there might be no 
risk of their forcing their way into the boats. The 
officers appear to have done what they could; but 
panic prevailed, and the Italian passengers were 
frantic in their terror. It would be monstrous 
to make this a reproach against a nation or a race: 
there are brave men, as there are cowards, every- 
where. But it is clear that the vessels of the French 
company must be brought under a more rigid 
discipline if they are to recover the confidence 
that they have lost. After the fate of the Bour- 
gogne itis a relief to remember the story of the 
Birkenhead. 








